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THE STORY OP MY JUNIOR ROOMMATE. 

. BY ABA. B. FBETCHEB. 


It was the second day of iny second year 

at-Seminary for Young Ladies. Who 

among its many students does not recall 
with a shudder the first few days of every 
term? It was before the goddess Order, 
whom every member is expected to wor¬ 
ship, has resumed her sway, and every 
room was consequently in rather a chaotic 
condition. Our trunks were not yet un¬ 
packed, and we sat upon them, in the 
centre of the room that had been assigned 
us—always the very one we had not want¬ 
ed—and stared drearily at the blank pic¬ 
tureless walls, the bare floor, the one cur¬ 
tainless glaring window, the two uncom¬ 
promising chairs and Yankee “ crickets,” 
the uninviting iron bed. aud “ cast-iron ” 


mattress! When no rules had been given, 
and no study hours assigned us, though an 
extra amount of “domestic work” fell 
upon those unfortunates who were so con¬ 
scientious' as to obey strictly the edict, 
issued at the close of the last term—“ Be 
here promptly, young ladies, on the first 
Monday in SeptemberF’ One’s only com¬ 
fort was the smiling kindly faces of the 
teachers, who greeted each one with a kiss 
and word of welcome, and were untiring in 
their efforts to make a home of the great 
hotel-like building. 

I was now a “ Middler,” and I shuddered 
as I thought that now would devolve upon 
me the unpleasant task of initiating and 
taking care of one of the “ Juniors,” or 
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new girls! Not very many of my friends 
of the year before had yet returned, being 
wiser or more selfish than I, and so I felt 
lonely and homesick on that bright Sep¬ 
tember day, and had started out for a walk 
by myself, when I was met in the first iloor 
hall by the doorgirl, who told me Miss F. 
wanted to see me in parlor A. My heart 
sank within me, and the doorgirl, a know¬ 
ing senior, laughed at my doleful face. 

“ You wont care,” she said, “ when you 
have taken care of as many as I;” and 
walked rapidly away to answer a peal of 
the bell. 

I took off my hat and shawl, and walked 
with lingering footsteps into the parlor. 
Miss F. met me with, “Ah, Miss Macy! I 
have sent for you to make you acquainted 
with your new roommate, Miss Vaughn. 
You will like each other, I know, and she 
will soon get used to us with you to help 
her,” with her pleasant cheery smile, that 
won my heart the first time I saw it. 

How different from everything I baH 
imagined was the tall queenly figure that 
rose from the sofa when her name was 
mentioned—the pale, proud, beautiful 
face, and the haughty head that bent so 
slightly in return to my greeting I School¬ 
girl-like, I saw even then that her travel¬ 
ling-dress was of the richest material, and 
made in excellent taste; the little gray 
hat, with its heavy plume, was as stylish as 
it could be; and the slender snowy hand, 
that rested for an instant in mine, was too 
soft and' beautifully formed to have ever 
done heavier work than to braid and un- 
braid the wealth of dusky hair. . 

“Her guardian. Colonel Stone, wished 
to see his ward’s roommate before be left 
her. Miss Macy.” 

I bowed again as I looked in the face of 
the man who stood before me—the cold, 
sneering but handsome face, with its 
slightly condescending smile, as he looked 
down upon poor little me—a face and voice 
that I instantly distrusted. 

“ I have no doubt Miss Macy will be an 
excellent friend for Miss Vaughn, who 
stands.sadly in need of such a one. But I 
wanted to say a few words to my ward in 
your presence, Miss F., and that of her 
roommate.” 

Then he turned suddenly to the girl, 
whose unfathomable dark - eyes looked 
straight into his while he spoke, but who 
gave no other sign of hearing what he said. 


“Vivian, you know why I have brought 
you here, and that your only alternative is 
a convent. If you cannot live quietly 
here, obey my orders and the rules of the 
school, you will be placed where, but for 
my mistaken kindness, you would have 
been long ago. I wish to say this before 
these ladies, that they may know the kind 
of girl they are dealing with. You have 
given your guardian and friends nothing 
but trouble in your past life, and are Dot 
to be trusted in any particular. I will 
hope, though, that here among strangers, 
who will treat you kindly without indul¬ 
gence, you will try to redeem yourself. I 
will make arrangements with Mis3 F. for 
you to spend your vacation in the semina¬ 
ry, as it will not be expedient for you to 
return home.” 

At this last word I saw a faint reflection 
of his own sneer in the otherwise immov¬ 
able face of the girl, who had listened to 
this strange introduction without a sign of 
emotion, though it must have been in¬ 
tensely mortifying to the pride written in 
every feature of her face. My own heart 
ached for her, and burned with anger 
against the man who could thus humble 
the girl, whom, as his ward, he should at 
least have respected among strangers. A 
blind unreasoning hatred of him and be¬ 
lief in Vivian took possession of me then, 
and never left me. I cannot explain it. I 
am impulsive by nature, and have nearly 
always found my intuitions right. I 
longed to throw my arms about the slight 
figure, so erect and proud, and kiss the 
pale cold face into softness and smiles. 
She did not speak or move, and her guar¬ 
dian went on: 

“ Miss Macy will take you to your room 
now, while I talk further with your princi¬ 
pal. I hope you will look rationally at 
your position now, Vivian, and give me a 
pleasant word for good-by.” 

Then she raised her eyes to his with 
such a look as I hope never to see in eyes 
that look at me, raised her hand with a 
gesture as repellent as it was graceful, and 
followed me out of the room. I saw him 
shrug his shoulders expressively. But 
what it was he told Miss F. in the half 
hour he was alone with her, none of us 
ever knew, and it did not change her man¬ 
ner toward Vivian in the least from what 
it always was to her pupils. She was ever 
as kiud, and even tender with her, as she 
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was with those who came to her from hap¬ 
py homes, followed by the prayers of lov¬ 
ing friends. 

I hardly dared speak to my companion 
when we were alone, but I felt that I must 
say something as we toiled up the steep 
stairs together. Sol began with the usual 
commonplace, “ Ton must be very tired, 
Miss Vaughn.” 

“Yes, I am very tired,” she said, so 
wearily that I hastened to take from her 
hand her “ companion,” and throw over 
my own arm the heavy shawl that seemed 
to weigh her down. She thanked me then, 
in a voice so musical and sweet, that-my 
heart warmed toward her more and more. 
But she did not speak again, even when we 
reached our room, and I began to apologize 
for its cheerless appearance. It would 
look a great deal better, I told her, when 
we had gotten our carpets down, and our 
curtains and pictures up. But I talked on, 
not noticing her silence, remembering how 
impossible it was for'me to talk on my first 
day at-Seminary. 

After I had coaxed the fire, which even 
so early was necessary in this bleak New 
England air, to bum more brightly, and 
had laid away her hat and shawl, I begged 
her to lie down and rest, while I went 
down to have her trunk sent up. I would 
see that she was not disturbed. 

“ You are very kind,” was her only an¬ 
swer, still in the same musical tone, with 
the thread of weariness running throngh it. 

IVhen I left my room I was besieged 
with questions. “ 'What kind of a girl was 
my roommate—where was she from—what 
was her name—how did I like her?” 

I answered them all as soon as possible, 
knowing that to be the only way to silence 
them. When at last I returned to my 
room, I found Vivian standing at the win¬ 
dow. As it happened, our room was an 
end one in the fourth story, and command¬ 
ed a magnificent view; and now the golden 
glow of the September sunset was tinging 
everything, even the drifting leaves, with 
glory. 

“It is beautiful, is it not?” I said, lay¬ 
ing my hand gently on her shoulder. 

“ It is like nothing I ever saw before,” 
she answered; and the face she turned 
upon me was actually transfigured. The 
proud mouth was relaxed and tender, and 
the dark eyes softened' with tears. “ I 
think I could be happy here.” 


“Yon must be,” I said. “We are all 
happy, though some wild birds fret against 
the bars of our cage. But you will need a 
friend, though just at first, as some of the 
girls are rather hard to get along with. 
May I be that friend?” 

Instantly the expression of scornful dis¬ 
belief and self-reliant pride came back to 
her face, and she tamed away with the 
words: 

“I do not know what the word friend 
means; besides, youcould not be my friend 
—after—” 

I would have answered impulsively, de¬ 
claring my disbelief of all her guardian 
had said, but just then the supper-bell 
rang, and this first opportunity for us to 
understand each other was lost, and not 
renewed for many a day. 

“The supper-bell,” I said, in answer to 
her look of inquiry. “If you are too tired, 
Miss F. will excuse your absence.” 

“As well now as ever,” she said; and 
we went ont into the hall, where the girls 
were talking and rushing like wild things, 
the rules not being yet in force. 

A great many had come in during the 
day, but still the school was not full, and 
the long dining-hall looked rather dreary. 
I confess I felt proud of this beautiful 
girl, so graceful and wellbred, whom I in¬ 
troduced to my schoolmates and teachers, 
as “My roommate, Miss Vaughn.” One 
and all they made her welcome with a 
kindness aud cordiality that seemed to be¬ 
wilder her exceedingly. The inevitable 
apple-sauce and cold bread, washed down 
by colder water, of our evening meal, may 
have been a subject of surprise to her, but 
her face did not betray it. And thus it 
was with all the rules and customs of our 
seminary life. She received them all with¬ 
out a look or word of dissent, and, being 
once told, never forget them, unlike most 
of the juniors, who were continually trans¬ 
gressing from pure forgetfulness —they 
said! And though I knew that all domes¬ 
tic work must he classed among the un¬ 
known sciences for her, she went as read¬ 
ily into that as she did into the hard study 
and rigid self-restraint. More and more I 
wondered, as the days went by, upon what 
her guardian could have founded his accu¬ 
sations. 

She made no friends, but it was her own 
fault. She was eagerly sought after, at 
first, on acconnt of her great beanty, and 
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“stylisli” manner, and dress; but all ad¬ 
vances were met with a cold distant polite¬ 
ness, more repelling than inviting. Even 
with me, though I tried in every way to 
win her love and confidence, she was the 
same. We drew no closer together, and 
the interrupted half-confidence of that 
eveuingwas not resumeduntil I had grown 
discouraged. Miss F. was puzzled, I could 
see, to reconcile the girl’s quiet conform¬ 
ing to all the rules and regulations, with 
what her guardian had told her. She sent 
for her very often, as she did eath one of 
us, for a quiet chat in her cosy little par¬ 
lor, but she gained no more in Vivian's 
confidence than I. 

So the weeks slipped by: weeks foil of 
pleasant study and cheerful intercourse for 
me, with hard study and many necessarily 
lonely hours to my roommate. When the 
time came for changing rooms, it was by 
my own request, seconded by hers, that 
we were permitted still to room together, 
and keep our pleasant fourth story apart¬ 
ment. We had our curtains up now, and 
a glowing carpet down, with a few pictures 
on the walls. Soon after Viviau came, 
her guardian sent her a box from New 
York, containing a very handsome set of 
curtains, and such a carpet as had never 
been seen in-Seminary, with a num¬ 

ber of fine oil paintings and choice books, 
but they were never used to my knowl¬ 
edge. One only picture she brought from 
the depths of a large trunk, and hung it at 
the foot of the bed, where her eyes could 
rest upon it first in the morning and last at 
night. The picture of a woman—the face, 
it almost seemed, of an angel, with red- 
gold hair flowing back from the low snowy 
forehead, and falling over the shoulders— 
great blue wistful eyes, with a smile in 
their depths, and a rosy almost-laughing 
mouth. She held in her arms, against her 
bosom, a beautiful babe, with laughing 
black eyes, and white dimpled arms held 
out to catch the rose she offered it. Above 
them both arose a noble manly face, so 
much like Vivian’s own that I knew it 
must be her father’s, even before she told 
me. A face handsome and intellectual, 
and full now of an infinite content as he 
looked upon his wife and child. But there 
was a something in it that told of a strong 
will and fiery temper curbed and held in 
check. It was a painting byamasterhand, 
and I knew of great value; but Vivian al¬ 


most worshipped it She told me only that 
it was a portrait of her father, her mother, 
and herself when an infant, and left me to 
make this explanation to the many who 
saw and admired it, never speaking of it 
herself. 

During the Thanksgiving vacation she 
remained in the seminary, as did many of 
the girls whose homes were distant. I 
asked her to go home with me, but she 
preferred staying there, she said, to going 
among strangers. When I came back, after 
a two weeks’ absence in my own happy 
home, my heart was full of pity for the 
lonely girl, and when she met me at the 
door of our room, impulsively, as usual, I 
threw my arms about her, and kissed her 
over and over again. 

To my great surprise, she turned vety 
pale, and sank down upon the floor, her 
slight form shaken with sobs, and tears 
falling like rain from her sad dark eyes. 

“ O Marian'—Marian 1” she cried. “Do 
not make me love you! I dare not! I 
dare not!” 

I only held her closer in my arms, and 
mingled my tears with hers, telling her 
over and over how much I would love her 
if she would let me. Then she grew calm¬ 
er, and looking into my face, said, huskily; 

“ Dare you love me—dare you wish for 
my love—after all that man—” 

“I do not fear, Vivian!” I cried. “Only 
love and - trust me, and let me help you 
bear your burden, whatever it is.” 

Then she wound her arms about me, 
and gave me my kisses back again. 

“ I will trust you,” she murmured. “ 0 
little Marian! If you knew how I hare 
longed to hold you thus iu my arms—to 
feel once in my life a warm loving heart 
beating against mine! I will tell you all. 
You shall know just what my life ha 3 
been.” 

I kissed the pale cheek which I now saw 
for the first time wet with tears. 

“ I ask nothing but your love, Vivian,” 
I said. “ But if it will help you, darling, 
you shall tell me what you wish. I must 
go now and see Miss F. and the other 
teachers. When I return we shall have 
the afternoon to ourselves.” 

I went, with a lighter step than had been 
mine siuce I took charge of my junior 
roommate, down to the “ South-Wing Par¬ 
lor,” where I knew I should find Miss F. 
At her low sweet “ Come,” which had al- 
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ways the sound of “Welcome,” I entered. 
She was sitting before her cheery open 
grate, with a' letter in her hand, and a 
pained sad expression in her face. 

“ O Marian, is it you, dear? I am glad • 
to see you back.” Her kiss was as tender 
as my mother’s own. “ Sit down, and tell 
me how happy you were at home.” 

Usually there was nothing I liked better 
than this, but to-day my heart was too full 
of Yivian, and I lost no time in mention¬ 
ing her name. The grieved look came 
back to Miss F.’s face as she said: 

“ I wanted to see you about her, Marian. 
The girl hurts me with her pale proud un¬ 
happy face, yet I can do nothing for or 
with her. During this vacation, which I 
spent in the seminary principally on her 
account, I tried hard to win her love, even 
her friendship, but failed totally. Ton 
know we try to make it as much like home 
as possible to those who remain, but X 
could never get her to join any of our little 
social meetings; even the little prayer 
meetings on Thursday nights, an hour 
very dear to most of us. I asked her once, 
but she gave me a strange look, and said, 

1 Why should I come ? Can one pray with¬ 
out faith ?’ -O Marian, can it he possible ? 
Is the girl heartless and an infidel?” 

“Never! never I” X cried, with my whole 
soul on my lips. “She is unhappy, Miss 
F., and she has been miserable; but she 
has a heart, and we will find it. Do not 
give her up.” 

“I hope you are right. May,” said Miss 
F. “ But read this letter from her guar¬ 
dian.” 

It was with difficulty I restrained myself 
from dashing the letter in the fire when I 
had read it, so like it was to the treacher¬ 
ous face I so well remembered. 

“Tour account of my ward, Miss 
Vaughn,” it said, “ perplexes me. That 
she should be in the least obedient and 
docile is a matter of surprise; but that you 
should feel a warm interest in her bewil¬ 
ders me, Hitherto her teachers have been 
only glad when she left their care. But 
no doubt this is only a new phase in her 
character, which has always been one of 
deceitand cunning. I shall take measures 
soon to remove her to the long-threatened 
convent, where she "will be watched, and 
not indulged, as I am afraid she will be, if 
her preceptress already feels such an inter¬ 
est in her. X am the more inclined to do 


this since yon refuse to oblige me in re¬ 
gard to your pupil’s name.” 

“ That man is a villain. Miss F. I know 
it, for his very letter makes me feel as if a 
crawling reptile were near,” I said, impet¬ 
uously. “ What was it about the name?” 

“ He asked, for private reasons, he said, 
to have her name enrolled in the printed 
catalogue as Florence Stoje, and I refused.” 

“ You were right. As sure as we both 
live, Miss F., there is some deep laid plan 
of villany in all this.” 

“Ah, May I your imagination is too 
vivid,” said my teacher; “and I am afraid 
you read novels. Such things don’t occur 
in real life.” 

• Before I could answer, several of the 
teachers entered, and after greeting them, 
I went back to my room. Vivian met me 
with so beaming a smile that it did not 
seem at all like the Vivian I had known 
before. 

“Now, darling, the afternoon is ours,” I 
said. 

“ Then, little May, lay your head in my 
lap, and if I can I will go over my life for 
yon.” And while the hand that, until to¬ 
day, had almost refused to touch mine 
when we met, lingered caressingly within 
it, or smoothed with slow magnetic touch 
the hair from my brow, and the wonderful 
voice, now so tender in its modulations, 
filled the room with music, I listened to 
the story of my roommate’s life. 


CHAFTEBH. 

“ The first , thing I can remember, Mari¬ 
an, is that face in the picture, my father’s 
face, not as in the portrait, proud and hap¬ 
py, but wild and unhappy, bending over 
me. I remember, distinctly the hot tears 
falling on my face, wakening me from my 
happy sleep, and the passionate, almost 
painful clasp of his arms about me. I 
was only five years old, Marian, but I need 
to remember that, for it was the last time 
I ever saw my father’s face. You who 
are so happy in the love of your parents, 
little girl, cannot realize how my heart 
.hungers and thirsts for even a happy mem¬ 
ory of mine 1 My father held my face dose 
to his, his whole frame shaken with such 
sobs as I know now could only come from 
■ a nature like his wrung by a desperate 
grief. I did not at all understand the 
scene then, and it was years before I did: 
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but the memory has never left me. My 
mother stood beside him, but when she 
laid her hand on his shoulder, and lifted 
her face, tear-stained and plea din g, to his, 
with a bitter oath he shook her of£ rudely. 

“In the background, looking at us all, 
Was the dark, sneering, malignant face of 
the man you have seen—Philip Stone, my 
father’s cousin. Paying no heed to him, 
or to my mother, my father pressed kiss 
after kiss upon my face, placed me again 
in my crib, and strode from the room, fol¬ 
lowed by his cousin. With a cry that 
rings in my ears yet—it was so utterly de¬ 
spairing, so wild and mournful—my moth¬ 
er threw herself upon the floor, where she 
lay in a deathlike swoon. The cry, and 
my own childish screams, soon brought a 
servant to her aid.; and I remember noth¬ 
ing else that happened that night. You 
may think it strange that I remember this 
scene so well, and indeed it seems so to 
me; for many things that happened only a 
year ago are not so distinct in memory as 
that one night that made me an orphan. 
Yes, an orphan, Marian, for although my 
father may yet be living, he has been dead 
to me; and though my mother did not die 
then, she never knew her child again. 
She lived until I was twelve years old, but 
always shrank from me in loathing. The 
only hours when her insanity was violent 
and dangerous was when I was carelessly 
brought into her presence. Can you con¬ 
ceive of such a life as that, Marian? I 
had no companions but the colored woman 
who had been my nurse from my birth, 
and who was the only liv ing being who 
gave me sympathy and love. During the 
seven years of my mother’s life, I never 
saw a stranger within our gates until Percy 
Stone, Philip’s nephew, came to live with 
us. He was a bright handsome boy, about 
four years my senior, and O Marian, I can¬ 
not tell you what he was to me I I loved 
him with all the ardor of my ardent South¬ 
ern nature, which had hitherto been with¬ 
out an object upon which to lavish its af¬ 
fection. And he loved me. Yes, although 
he treated me cruelly afterward, I believe 
that Percy loved his little playmate then. 
We were always, together, for Philip, who 
Was in charge of us all, seldom troubled 
himself about us, and even seemed to shun 
us. And my nurse, Maum Rosa, gloried 
only in my pleasure. When I was twelve, 
as I said, my mother died. 


“In death the wild mournful expression 
left the face that had been so beautiful, 
and she looked so peaceful, so pure, with 
her thin wasted hands folded over her si¬ 
lent breast, that I loved her more than I 
ever had in life. Marian, it was over her 
corpse the night before she was buried, I 
learned that which made me what I am at 
only sixteen years, without a hope of hap¬ 
piness. I had wandered about the house 
all that day, miserable and lonely. Percy 
had been closeted with his nncle for hours, 
and there had come the sound of angry 
voices from the library. Knowing that he 
was in trouble only made my own harder 
to bear. I was older in heart then, dar¬ 
ling, than most girls are at sixteen. I 
never had a childhood—my life had been 
one that made a woman of me before I 
had known the joy of being a child. While 
I walked aimlessly through the halls, 
M au m Rosa came to the door of my moth¬ 
er’s room and beckoned me. I hardly 
knew her face, it was so sad and yet so 
determined. 

“ 1 Miss Vivian,’ she said , 1 come heah, I 
want to talk to you, chile.’ I followed her 
into the room where my dead mother lay, 
and she took me in her lap, as she had 
doDe when I was a child. ‘ Vivian, you’s 
twelve years ole, honey, and I tink you 
.ought to know all about your mother—ole 
enough, plenty. Mars Phil done kill old 
Rosa, he know she tole you; but Pm a 
gwine to, cause I dmmo how soon de good 
Lord gwine a call ole Rosa to jine dat 
bressed lamb dere, and dere will be nobody 
to tell you the trufe—de trvfe , chile I Dere 
will be lots to tell you about it when yon’s 
older, but whenever dey says one word o’ 
harm agin dat poor mudder of yourn, Vivy, 
it’s a lie—a lie, honey, from ’ginnin to 
end. Dey wasn’t no stain on my child’s 
sweet soul, no more dau dere is now on 
dem lily hands. 0 my bressed baby 1 God 
knows it all.’ Tears ran down the wrin¬ 
kled cheeks, and fell upon the still white 
face over which she bent. ‘Dere wasn’t 
never no happier couple, Vivian, dan your 
fader and mudder when dey was fust mar¬ 
ried. ’Cordin’ to him , dere wasn’t nothin’ 
on top die yer green earth too good for her, 
and she jist fairly made an idol o’ him. 1 
nursed her when she was a poor little or¬ 
phan baby, just as I have you, and come 
here wid her from her old home. I used 
to tell her de good Lord’d punish her for 
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worshipping that hash and o’ hem; and 
she’d just laugh, and shake them pretty 
curls of hers, and say: 

“ “‘ O Maum Bosa 1 Don’t you preach I 
If God loves me he wants me to he happy, 
and I couldn’t be happy if I didn’t love 
Harry so much.” 

“ ‘ When you was bom, Tivy, dey was 
both dat proud o’ you I tought somefin 
happen you, shore, ’fore you war a year 
old. Many and many’s de time Fve seen 
dem just like dey are in dat picture—she 
wid you in her arms, smilin’ like a angel, 
and him a lookin’ down at both of you so 
proud and lovin’. But you’s five years old 
when de trouble come, and it come with 
Mars Philip. I knowed it soon’s I set my 
eyes on him. Tou see, I knowed him from 
a child, and knowed no good of him, 
either. I aren’t gwine to tell you what I 
knowed about that other folks didn’t, but 
it were bad, chile. I knowed, too, dat 
he use to love my young missus hisself, 
and it went hard with him to give her np 
to Hus Harry. She knowed it, too, and so 
did liars Harry, and dey was always 
mighty kind to him—out of pity, I s’pose. 
Hars Philip he war always smilin’, and 
mighty pleasant, too—talked a heap of his 
lonely life on de plantation, so he come to 
make dis kind o’ home. Pretty soon after 
him dere come one of my young miss’s 
cousins, too, from Yirginny, one of de no¬ 
blest boys as ever lived. Hiss Vivy. Him 
and Miss Alice been raised togedder all 
deir lives like brudder and sister. In course 
she were mighty glad to see him , and so 
were Hars Harry at first, till dat devil—de 
Lord forgive me ■ for callin’ him by his 
right name!—began to pison his mind agin 
him. Mars Carroll tink a heap of Miss 
Alice, and you, too, and he -was kind' of 
“ lazy feller,” she called him, liked to stay 
round de house, an’ read poetry and talk 
to her, while the others were huntin’ and 
fishin’. Biineby I see Mars Harry were 
watchin’ Miss Alice all the time. He war 
kind to her as ever, but he seemed to want 
to know wliar she was and what she war 
doin’ all the time. He and Mars Philip 
were mighty thick. I told Miss Alice once 
she better not be with Mars Carroll so 
much, but she call me “s’picious ole 
thing,” and go on. She were so innocent 
herself she didn’t know what to make of 
it. I know Mars Philip never dare say 
much agin Miss Alice, free and open, for 


anybody dat had once seen de fire flash 
from Mars Harry’s eyes never want to see 
it again, I tell you; but just hintin’ 
lookin’. Tings' went on dis way for weeks 
—Miss Alice never expectin’ nothing, just 
acting her own sweet self. One day Mars 
Harry and Mars Philip were go in’ huntin’. 
Miss Alice, she come singin’ in the room 
where he were fixin’ his guns, and puts her 
arms around his neck. 

“‘“Harry,” says she, “while you are 
gone Carroll Is going to take me and baby 
in the buggy over to Aunt Julia’s, to spend 
the day. 5 ’ 

“ ‘ He stop an’ look at her so queer. 

“ ‘ “ Don’t you want me to stay and take 
you, Alice ?” says he. 

“‘“Ho! no!” says she. “I wouldn’t 
have you miss such a good day for huntin’ 
for the world—just to humor me. Be¬ 
sides, Carroll and me have planned the 
trip for a week. Good-by, Himrod.” 

“‘He kissed her, but his face was as 
black as a thundercloud. 

“ ‘ They went first, and den Miss Alice 
and Mars Carroll. But putty soon the men 
folks come back. I was fixin’ up dis room, 
and dey went into the one right next to it. 

““‘My God, Philip!” I heard Mar. 
Harry say. “ What have I done to merit 
such a fate as this? I have no heart for 
hunting or anything else. To think she 
should prefer his company to mine!” 

““‘Don’t grieve over it, Harry,” said 
dat debbil. “ It is strange, but she loved 
him first. What a pity he was not rich, 
and she need not have made you miserable. 
To go over to Mrs. Larcom’s, too 1 Is there 
anybody there but the old blind woman 
herself?” 

“ ‘Mars Harry sprang to his feet. 

““O God! I see it allP’ he almost 
shouted. “ Out of my way, Philip Stone P’ 

“ ‘ For dat Satan try to stop him den. 

‘““Becalm, Harry,” says he. 

“‘But he might as well have talked to 
de whirlwind, for dat awful temper of Mars 
Harry’s, dat runs in de blood of de 
Vaughns from generation to generation, 
was up now, and nothin’ could put it 
down. I tort I would stop him at de door, 
but laws, honey! I was afraid. His face 
was white as a sheet, and his eyes blazin’. 
He got on his horse and galloped him like 
a madman, as he was. Den I faced Philip 
Stone,' and he’s hated me from dat day to 
dis. I can’t tell you now all I tole him. 
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but one thing was, that if dere was murder 
done dat day, it would be on his soul to 
answer for, and not on Mars Harry’s; and, 
chile, I believe it. 

“ ‘About dark dey come back, him wid 
her in de buggy, and you in his arms, but 
Mars Carrol wasn’t wid ’em. She were 
white as death, and looked kind of dazed 
like—poor iambi dat look never lef her till 
now. He never spoke to her, but left her 
to come in as she could, but says he: 

“ Come take the child. Hoseand 
went straight to the library. She follered 
him in, not cryin’, only moanin’, “Harry! 
Harry!” so pitiful. He never noticed her, 
and opened his desk and took out his pis¬ 
tol. Den she screamed out loud: 

“ ‘ “ Harry, what are you going to do?’ 

“ ‘ Jnst den Mars Carroll rushed in. I 
neber shall forget Mars Harry’s face as he 
looked up and saw him. I 

“‘“Harry,” says Mars Carroll, “for 
God’s sake, for the sake of your wife and 
child, listen to me a moment! Ho other 
man could have insulted me as you have 
done and live, but for Tier sake—” 

‘““Silence, traitor! liar! coward!” 
thundered Mars Harry. “ If I have insult¬ 
ed you, my blood shall wipe out the stain.” 

“ ‘ Den Miss Alice fainted dead away, 
and I war glad of it. I took her and you 
away, and didn’t hear no more dey said. 
But O, Miss Yivian! By-and-by, when 
you war both asleep, I come out in.time to 
see ’em take their places on the lawn in de 
moonlight. Mars P hili p wid ’em, and some 
oder man. I heard de word “lire!” an’ 
saw Mars Carroll raise his pistol and shoot 
up in the air, and den fall like a log— 
dead! dead! for Mars Harry was de best 
shot in the country. Den he came in, 
raise you up in his arms and kiss yon. It 
roused Miss Alice, but he never.noticed 
her, and rushed out of the room. I haint 
ever seen him from dat hour to dis. You 
know yourself what your mudder has 
been since. Mars Carroll were took home 
and buried, and nothin’ was ever done 
about it, ’cause it was a duel, and I reckon 
dem’s all right in dis State. I never know 
what happen over to Miss July’s. But, 
chile, as sure as God is. good, your poor 
mother was as innocent dat day as you, a 
baby, was of harm. Nobody could make 
her poor old Hose believe she was guilty. 
O Miss Alice, .my baby! my innocent 
baby!’ 


“ I slipped out of her lap when she had 
finished, Marian, and fell upon my knees 
beside my dead mother, but not to pray. I 
believe that for the moment my brain was 
as crazed as hers had been so many years. 
Did ever child of twelve have such a story 
told her over a mother’s corpse before? 
Old Rose went out and left me there, but 
it was hours before I could even think of 
what I had heard. Then my heart was 
filled with bitter hatred. Not toward the 
father whose hand was stained with blood 
—not toward the fair sweet dead, but 
toward the man who had murdered three 
lives at one fatal stroke, and who, I firmly 
believe, will have them all to answer for if 
there is a God and a judgment bar. Just 
while these thoughts were surging through 
my brain, Philip Stone entered the room 
of his dead victim. I sprang up, and rest¬ 
ing my hand on that icy brow, spoke to 
him such words as were never heard from 
so young lips before. I can see him now 
as he stood before me, his face growing 
whiter with every word. He caught me 
rudely by the shoulder when I had finished. 

“ ‘ You are crazed by your trouble, Yiv¬ 
ian! Go to your room, girl, and as you 
value your own life, never dare mention 
this to me again.’ 

“ I did not fear him, Marian, although 
his face was terrible to look upon, and my 
voice was calm as it is now when I said: 

“ ‘ This subject shall never die again, 
Philip Stone, while we shall both live. I 
swear it with my hand on my mother’s 
brow!’ 

“I believe he would have struck me 
then if Maum Rosa, who had entered un¬ 
perceived by both of us, had not sprung 
between us. 

“ ‘ You killed the mother, Mars Philip,’ 
she said; ‘would you kill the daughter, 
too, before the mother is laid under the 
ground?’ 

“He looked at her sullenly, and saying, 
‘ You shall pay dearly for your share in 
this, old woman!’ he left the room. 

“O Marian! there were stormy times 
after that. Prom that hour his persecu¬ 
tion of me has not ceased; and the boy 
whom I had so loved and trusted, Percy 
Stone, left the house that night, without 
attempting afarewell word with me. Philip 
said it was because he had lost all love for 
me on hearing of my outrageous conduct 
to his uncle. You can’t realize, Marian, 
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what a blow this was to me, because you 
have never been dependent on one person 
for all the light and joy there was in your 
life—trusted, and been deceived. It was 
hard, but there was a harder blow in store 
forme. Poor old Maum Rosa was sold 
and sent South. And when I was left 
alone—when this last humble faithful 
friend, whose heart had clung to me 
through all the years of my sorrow-full 
young life, was tom from me, I fell upon 
my knees and prayed that if there was a 
God, he would that moment strike me 
dead and end my trouble; but my prayer 
was unanswered, and I rose from my 
knees without faith in God or heaven. 

“The parting quite killed the poor old 
woman, for she died before the slave- 
driver reached New Orleans with her. 
There was another terrible scene between 
Philip and me when I learned this; then 
the house was closed, and I was taken to 
New Orleans, and placed in a boarding- 
school. You may wonder, Marian, why 
none of iny mother’s relations interfered. 
Alas! I do not even know if there are any 
living. No doubt Philip was regularly ap¬ 
pointed my guardian. I do not know what 
he told the principal of the New Orleans 
school, but it had the effect of making- 
her watch me and spy upon my actions 
continually. I was always dressed well, 
and had plenty of spending money; but in 
every school I entered I was shunned as if 
I had been a leper. My spirit, undisci¬ 
plined and unrestrained, revolted against 
this treatment, and at last I openly re¬ 
belled.. My guardian was informed, and I 
was removed to another school, with threats 
of a convent. 

“After this, I own, I made it my study 
to harass him, because I knew in every 
instance he must have represented me to 
the teachers in a light that made them sus¬ 
picious of me. School after school was 
tried, and I grew harder and more stubborn 
than ever. One thing increased my bitter¬ 
ness. I found that invariably when I en¬ 
tered a school my name was given in the 
printed catalogue as Florence Stone, while 
I was addressed as Miss Vaughn. I hardly 
know what I suspected, but you will see 
that it was a suspicious circumstance. 
When I came here I suppose my name was 
given correctly, because he saw at once 
that Miss F. was not a woman to consent 
to double-dealing. At the last school be¬ 


fore I came here, when he came to take me 
away, he insulted me worse than ever be¬ 
fore—calling me a brutal name, and speak¬ 
ing of my mother in a way that made every 
drop of blood in my veins seethe with an¬ 
ger. I sprang at his throat, more like a 
tigress than a human being, and remember 
nothing more until I found myself a pris¬ 
oner in my room. 

“ Then I resolved to put into ei ecufcion a 
plan over which I had brooded for months 
—to escape from him. I had money in 
plenty, and my mother’s jewels, which, ig¬ 
norant as I was, I knew were of great 
value, and I determined, with the aid of 
these, to go out into the world in search of 
my father, who, I earnestly believe, is 
alive, and ignorant of my existence. Was 
not the suppression of my name in the 
printed catalogue, and my rapid removal 
from place to place, enough to warrant me 
in this belief, Marian? 

“ It was a wild scheme, and one perhaps 
that no other girl of sixteen would even 
have dreamed of, and it failed. I foolishly 
confided in a girl who had been kind to me, 
in her way. When night came, and I es¬ 
caped from the window, I found myself 
face to face with Philip Stone and the prin¬ 
cipal, and was led back to my room with 
taunts and jeers, and the next day we start¬ 
ed for this place. I vowed in my heart be¬ 
fore we started not to speak to him again 
until I could give him taunt for taunt, and 
I have kept my vow. I resolved, too, to 
keep my own counsel here in all things—to 
open my heart to none. But the very sight 
of Miss F.’s face made me trust her, and 
you made me love you with your first kind 
words. But I would give way to neither 
love nor trust until now. Marian, darling 
friend whom my lonely heart has learned 
to love so dearly, you have heard all. You 
know just what my life has been. Can 
you still love and trust meP 


CHAPTER HL 

Wheit Vivian had finished, I could not 
speak. - I had wept during the recital as I 
had never wept before, and now the con¬ 
flicting emotions of love, sympathy and in¬ 
dignation overcame me. I could only clasp 
her close and closer to my heart, and 
over and over again the trembling lips and 
sad dark eyes. Love her? "What would I 
not have done to prove my love for her 
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then ? After that night there was perfect 
confidence between ns, and we grew almost 
selfish in our love. Day by day I watched 
with delight the haunting look of sadness 
fade from my darling’s face, and joyed in 
the peace that shone from her eyes, and 
was heard in the wondrous melody of her 
voice. Of her own accord she went to Miss 
F. and told her just what she had told me 
of her life, and if it had been possible for 
that dear woman to have been more tender 
than she had been all her gentle life toward 
every creature that approached her, she 
was afterward peculiarly so to Vivian. 
The girl entered, too, with a new zest into 
her studies, and soon became as great a 
favorite among her teachers and school¬ 
mates as she had been an object of dislike 
before. Each day Vivian grew dearer to us 
all. Her mind had been, warped, and her 
heart embittered against the whole world 
when she came to us, but under the influ¬ 
ence of the love and sympathy we gave her, 
her true nature reasserted itself, and she 
learned, too, from what she saw about her, 
what the life of a Christian is, in all its joy. 

Her guardian was strangely Bilent, and 
we rejoiced in his silence, fori trembled at 
the very step of the “letter-girl,” fearmg 
the summons would come to take her away 
from me. When the next vacation came, 
Miss F. was very glad to let me take her 
home with me to Boston, and my darling 
was glad to go. We took the train one 
bright spring morning, two as joyons birds 
as ever flitted from a cage, though we loved 
its very bars. Vivian always attracted at¬ 
tention and admiration wherever.she went, 
so I was not surprised at the numerous 
glances sent toward our party. But in the 
seat opposite ours sat a gentleman, whose 
earnestness of gaze I knew could not pro¬ 
ceed from admiration only; beside, the 
snowy hair and beard showed him to be 
beyond the age when every pretty face at¬ 
tracts. Straightway my vivid imagination 
was at work: was it not possible that this 
was Vivian’s father ? His gaze was rivetted 
upon her from her entrance, but she was 
unconscious of it until I told her; even 
then she did not look towards him. 

“ I am afraid you have been ‘ gazing,’ 
May dear, or you would not know that 
others were,” she said. 

There was a perfect flock of girls on 
hoard the same car, all from the seminary, 
en route for home, chattering like robins, 


and my attention was soon taken up with 
their sallies of wit and mirth, so that I for¬ 
got the white-haired stranger. One by one 
the girls left us, though, and we were al¬ 
most home when Vivian touched my arm. 

“Marian, I have been watching your 
stranger. You do not know how strangely 
his steady look affects me; and yet it does 
not seem impertinence.” 

“Does it annoy you, darling? We are 
almost home now.” 

“Ho, not annoy,” she said; “but 0 * 
Marian—•” 

I sprang for a glass of water, but before 
I could reach it, the stranger was before me. 

“Your friend has fainted. Let an old 
man assist you, miss.” 

Almost beside myself with terror, I raised 
the dear head from the seat, and bathed 
it until the color came slowly back to her. 

“ Speak to me, Vivian P’ I cried. 

I felt an iron grasp upon my shoulder. 

“What did you call your friend?” said 
a low stem voice. 

“Her name is Vivian Vaughn,” I an¬ 
swered, looking up into his eyes, so like 
Vivian’s own that my heart gave a great 
throb of joy. 

The clasp relaxed, and when I looked up 
again the stranger was gone. Vivian’s first 
words were but the expression of my own 
thoughts: “ Marian, that teas my father!” 

But I kept my own counsel about the 
little scene, fearing to awaken hope upon 
uncertainty. 

In a little while we reached the Boston 
depot, and I saw brother Charlie’s welcome 
face at the window. He had met Vivian 
before, and gave her a cordial greeting, and 
we were soon in the carriage homeward. 

“I am sorry, Miss Vaughn,” said my 
gallant brother, “ that you did not come 
during our winter season, that we might 
have shown you how gay staid old Boston 
can be when she tries.” 

“I am not used to gayety,” she answered, 
“and so, perhaps, will enjoy more the 
sweet home life May has told me so much 
about.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie, “we have a happy 
home, and the best mother in the world. 

I think sometimes we two,” and he drew 
his arm caressingly about me, “have been 
peculiarly favored all our lives, for our 
parents are in themselves a fortune to their 
children, and death has never come near 
our little circle.” 
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The pillar deepened in Vivian’s face, 
and the white lids shnt down swiftly over 
the dark eyes to hide her tears. I knew 
she was contrasting the dark picture of her 
own fatherless, motherless, homeless life 
with the bright love-framed one held np to 
her view, and so I was glad when the car¬ 
riage drew up at onr door, and my father’s 
strong arms lifted his “Baby” from her 
seat. I will never be anything but “Baby” 
to him, I suppose, as long as I live. His 
greeting of Vivian was hardly less tender, 
and my mother took us both in her arms 
together. Then we went to our own room 
to dress for dinner, but we had so much to 
talk about that dressing was a slow process. 
When Vivian was ready, looking like a 
queen in her robe of garnet ^ilk, with its 
trimming of rare old lace, such as cannot 
be bought now even in the “ Hub,” she sat 
down before the grate to wait for me, and 
fell into her favorite musing attitude—one 
cheek turned in the pink palm of one 
dainty hand; and as the firelight threw its 
golden glow upon her face and shone on 
her jewels, I thought I had never seen a 
fairer picture. 

“What are you thinking of, darling?” I 
said, kneeling beside her when I had fin¬ 
ished my own toilet 

“I was thinking, little Stay, how happy 
you must be with such a home, and how 
hard it will be to keep from envying you.” 

“ And I was thinking,” Ianswered, “how 
happy we will try to make you while yon 
stay with us, and how I wish it could be 
forever.” 

“And I am thinkin g,” said my mother’s 
pleasant voice at the door, “that yon 
mustn’t moralize over the fire any longer, 
but come down to dinner.” 

The days flew by fairy-winged, and Vivian 
was soon as much at home as L Charlie 
was always ready to escort us to lecture, or 
theatre, or Music Hall; but it was not long 
that he was allowed to be “chevalier” for 
both, for Vivian soon became a belle in our 
little circle. One day during our first week 
at home, we ran into Everett’s to look at a 
painting, over which Charlie had been 
rhapsodizing for a day or two, and had 
gazed at it until compelled to give room to 
others, when Vivian grasped my hand 
painfully. I followed the direction of her 
eyes, and saw onr gray-haired friend of the 
railroad adventure, with his eyes fixed upon 
us with the same mournful steadiness as 


then. He saw that we noticed him, and 
disappeared in the crowd. 

“O Marian,” almost gasped Vivian, 
“ what can it mean ?” 

“Somebody who thinks he knows you, X 
guess,” I said, carelessly, to hide my own 
emotion. 

I had told my mother all Vivian’s story, 
and I lost no time in telling her of onr sec¬ 
ond meeting with the stranger. Her advice 
was to say as little as possible to Vivian 
about it, but wait further developments. 
After this, everywhere we went we would 
catch a glimpse of the proud handsome 
face, with its mass of gray hair and wild 
dark eyes. I never entered a lecture room, 
or church, or opera, but what his was the 
first face I saw. Vivian never spoke of 
him again, fearing, I suppose, that she 
would be ridiculed. One night at the 
theatre, the box opposite ours was filled 
with young officers from the ship Constitu¬ 
tion, then in our harbor. One with a lieu¬ 
tenant’s straps upon his Bhonlders, with 
golden-brownhair tossed carelessly off from 
his white forehead, and with great blue 
eyes that sometimes fairly scintillated with 
mirth and wit, and then again were dreamy 
as a poet’s, attracted my attention, and I 
watched the box until Charlie said, with 
a good deal of annoyance visible in his 
manner: 

“What chains your gaze to a box of 
strangers. May? Ton will attract their 
notice presently.” 

As if to verify his words, just then the 
young officer turned his blue eyes full upon 
us. I shrank back in confusion, but Charlie 
sprang up hastily. 

“As X live,” he said, “that is—” And 
before the sentence was completed, he was 
out of the box and making his way through 
the crowd to the other. 

Vivian, leaning against the crimson 
cushions and talking animatedly to one of 
the literati of Boston, whose face showed 
his interest in the beautiful young South¬ 
erner, saw nothing of this little byplay; 
but I sawthe stranger’s eye, before Charlie 
reached him, wander from my face to hers, 
and the sudden start, that made his opera- 
glass fall from his hand into the parquette. 

“Mysteries thicken,” X thought to my¬ 
self, a little discontentedly. “Somebody 
else who thinks he knows Vivian.” 

Just then Charlie opened the door, and 
my officer sprang up in delighted surprise. 
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and the clasped hands and eager faces 
showed that each had foond a friend. They 
remained in eager conversation nntil the 
close of the performance. Once I saw 
Charlie look toward our box, and answer 
some question in a way that made the 
stranger’s face glow. He only returned to 
us in time to hand us to the carriage, and 
would give me no satisfaction as to who 
the young officer was. “An academy 
friend, pet,” was all he would say. 

When we reached home, I was surprised 
to find that my mother had not yet retired. 

“ Go into the sitting-room, my daughter,” 
she said; “ I want to see Vivian alone a few 
moments.” 

She had been weeping, but her face was 
not sad. Wonderingly I obeyed. Not five 
minutes had elapsed before X heard a ring¬ 
ing cry from Vivian’s lips, and my mother 
came in to me laughing and crying together. 

“It is her father, Marian. He has been 
waiting here an hour for her. He did not 
reveal himself to her before, because he did 
not know but that she had been educated 
to hate and fear him. He will tell us all 
fits story presently.” 

In a very few minutes my darling came 
flying in, her eyes like stars, and her cheeks 
crimson, trembling all over with excite¬ 
ment, and looking al together unlike I had 
ever seen her before. 

“Marian,” she said, “Mrs. Macy, come! 
My father wants to see my best friends.” 

We went with her into the library, and, 
throwing her arms about me, she sank 
down before the sofa, upon which sat the 
white-haired stranger we had seen so often. 
Lifting her beautiful face, running over 
with happiness and hope, “Father,” she 
said, lingering lovingly and proudly upon 
every letter of the word, “this is Marian, 
who first taught your daughter that the 
world was not all selfishness and injustice.” 

He drew me towards him, and, with feel¬ 
ing too deep for words, solemnly kissed my 
forehead, then clasped Vivian again in his 
arms, as if he would never let her go; and 
while we sat together there, he told us the 
sad story of his life. 

“Vivian has told you,” he began, “ what 
her old nurse told her of the events that 
made a murderer of her father, a maniac 
of her mother, and worse than an orphan 
of herself, but she could not tell you all 
the arts used by that fiend in human shape 
to poison my mind against my wife, whom. 


thank God 11 now know to have been pure 
as the angels. I cannot dwell upon the 
madness and misery of those days. When 
I had seen Carroll fall, and knew that my 
hand was stained with his. blood, I rushed 
forth, even as Cain, to be a wanderer upon 
the face of the earth, leaving, in my blind¬ 
ness, my wife and child in the gnardian- 
ship of that man, who was, even then, glo¬ 
rying in the success of his scheme. A 
considerable fortune was to fall to the 
child from her mother, and this I told. 
Philip to use, and should the child die, it 
skould be Jus. I could not touch it. I went 
to Europe, to Asia, and even to Africa, 
trying, in the excitement and danger of my 
life, to lose the terrible sense of guilt and 
remorse thqt preyed upon my soul. 

“ I hardly know what space of time had 
elapsed, when I heard from Philip that my 
wife and child were both dead! that there 
was now no tie to bind me to the spot once 
almost a heaven to me, now an accursed 
place. After that I went further and fur¬ 
ther from civilization, cursing life, and 
seeking death in every conceivable way. 
At last, tired of it all, and finding neither 
oblivion nor peace, I came back to the busy 
world. It is almost two yeqrs now since I. 
came to Paris, an old broken-down man, 
over whose head forty winters had not yet 
passed. I had long ago ceased to hearfrom 
Philip, and so that my drafts upon my 
banker were always promptly honored, I 
did not care to receive news from America. 

“I do not know why I did not plunge reck¬ 
lessly into dissipation in that most dissi¬ 
pated of all modem cities, only that an 
indefinable influence restrained me. Go¬ 
ing with listless steps into my hoarding- 
house one day, I heard my landlady talking 
volubly to her neighbor of a sick gentleman 
who had been brought to her house that 
day. ‘ TJn Americain, pauore garconf 

“I stopped to interrogate her, and the 
result was that I was taken immediately to 
his room. He was tossing in the agony 
and delirium of a burning fever. His at¬ 
tendant told me he was an officer from a 
ship then at anchor near the city. 

“‘The ship must go on,’ he said, ‘but 
Lieutenant Stone will be granted leave of 
absence until he recovers his health, and 
suitable persons left In charge of him.’ 

“ The name struck me, and on examina¬ 
tion of his features I became convinced 
that he was^a relation of Philip’s, and I 
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was not mistaken. With an interest unac¬ 
countable to myself, I watched above his 
couch for weeks, and was rewarded in the 
end, for from Percy Stone, Philip’s nephew, 

I learned that my daughter was yet alive! 
When consciousness returned, he recog¬ 
nized not my face, for that he had never 
seen, but my name, and told me all he 
knew. She was alive—of this he was cer¬ 
tain, for, in spite of his nncle’s cunning 
and caution in placing her at school under 
an assumed name, he had been able to 
keep aware of her whereabouts until with¬ 
in the last six months. He told me all he 
knew of the child’s strange sad life at 
Vaughn Lodge, of her mother’s death, and 
his own horror when he learned from old 
Rose the circumstances attending my exile; 
of his finding his uncle’s journal among 
some old papers, which corroborated all 
she had told him, of liis vehement un¬ 
guarded language to his uncle, and subse¬ 
quent banishment from the house without 
a farewell word with Vivian; how he had 
been untiring in his efforts to find me and 
to keep up with, their rapid movements. 
And more than this, he was enabled to 
place Philip’s journal in my hands, kept 
with that strange pertinacity that charac¬ 
terizes him, and left, with as strange a 
carelessness, where Percy found it, and 
there was proven my wife’s innocence in 
her defameris own handwriting. . . . ; 
O, I was wild , wild then, Vivian, and if it 
had not been for Percy, I should have 
taken my own life in my remorse! But he 
brought me to my senses by showing me 
that I had yet something to live for, to 
take my child out of the clutches of her 
worst enemy, who, I had no doubt, was 
concealing her existence from me, not only 
to obtain her fortune, but out of his undy¬ 
ing malice to render me miserable all my 
life; and though I thought she might 
shrink from her guilty father with horror 
and loathing, I determined to seek her. 

“ 1 grew to love the noble impulsive boy, 
because I knew he had loved my child and 
been kind to her, and because he had giveu 
my aimless life an object. He soon rejoined 
his ship, and I came to America. Since 
that time I have been searching for my 
child. I learned from Percy that Florence 
Stone in the printed catalogues meant 
Vivian Vaughn, and so I traced her. But 
cuce, and that for months, all trace was 
lost My name was announced among the 


list of arrivals at the Astor in New York, 
and afterward I learned that Philip was in 
the city at the time. He knew then that I 
was on bis track, and changed the name to 
baffle me. But I took up the missing links 
again, from hearing in a town where there 
was a Catholic school, of a' young lady who 
had attempted to escape from her guardian, 
and been taken North to school. As soon 
as X learned this I was sure it must be 
Vivian, and felt more hopeful than ever, 
for I knew in rigid New England there 
was less chance for double-dealing than in 
the convent schools where she had hitherto 
been imprisoned. So I obtained catalogues 
of the principal ladies’ seminaries of New 

England, and in that of-Seminary, I 

at last found my child’s own name. I 
started immediately to the place, but will 
you believe me, Vivian, before I reached 
the seminary, my courage failed me? Re¬ 
morse had made me weak, and how did I 
know but that you would refuse to claim 
a father who came to you with his hands 
so stained with innocent blood? I had 
started to return to Boston when X met you 
on the train, and since then have followed 
you everywhere, never happy except in 
your presence, yet not daring to claim you. 
But yesterday Percy came to the city, and 
reproached me so vehemently for my cow¬ 
ardice, saying that it was wronging you as 
well as myself, and declaring that if I did 
not, he would make himself known to¬ 
night, that I determined to risk it all now 
rather than that he should be the first to 
meet my darling.” 

We had all listened to his story in breath¬ 
less interest, and when he was through, we 
had to grasp hands anew all around to 
express our joy. 

“And that is what has kept Philip still 
so long. May,” at last said Vivian. “ He 
knew my father was on his track. You 
know we all wondered at his silence.” 

“If Percy were only here now,” said 
Mr. Vaughn, “my cup of joy would be full 
to overflowing.” 

' Even as he spoke rapid footsteps were 
heard in the hall, and Charlie’s voice 
called, “ Mother P’ Mamma answered, and 
through the open door 1 saw my brother, 
and by his side the young lieutenant, his 
handsome face eager and anxious. 

-“I could wait no longerP’ he cried, 
springing in his boyish impulsive way to 
Mr. Vaughn’s side. “I missed you from 
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the hotel after I left the theatre with 
Charlie, and I knew you were here. O 
Vivian P’ And he clasped her two hands 
in his. 

“Kiss her, my boy,” said her father; 
“ you have fairly earned the right” 

But Percy had no brother’s kiss to press 
upon the blushing cheeks of the girl whose 
childish lover and defender he had been. 
Then we left the three together to talk it 
all over. 

On the third day after the “ grand re¬ 
union,” as Charlie called it, there came an 
almost frightened letter from Miss F. 
Colonel Stone was there, and demanded 
the “ immediate return of his ward.” “ He 
is terrible in his anger,” she wrote. 

When the letter was read Mr. Vaughn’s 
face grew white, and I read his deadly pur¬ 
pose in his eyes. 

“We will meet him there,” he began, 
“ and he shall—■” 

But Vivian threw her arms about his 
neck imploringly. 

“Father,” she cried, “as you hope for 
pardon for yourself, let him go 1 We trill 
meet him there together, and that will be 
punishment enough.” 

For a while he was obdurate, and even 
Percy’s blue eyes were unrelenting; but 
she won them both at last—how could it 
be otherwise?—and we all went to the 
seminary that evening. Miss F. met us at 
the door, pallid and trembling; but the 
fear in her face changed to joy when she 
heard our story. Our plan was soon made, 
and when Philip sent his order for his 
ward to meet him in the parlor, we, in an 
adjacent room, were listeners to all. We 
could not see her entrance into his pres¬ 
ence, but I knew as well as if I could see 
it how haughtily the head was poised on 
her shoulders, and how queenly was her 
step. We could not see Philip’s face, 
either, but his first words made Mr. 
Vaughn clench his hands convulsively, 
and the blue veins on Percy’s forehead 
swell with passion. 

“ Vivian Vaughn,” he almost thundered, 
“how dared you disobey me thus? Have 
you forgotten, girl, that your life is in my 
hands?” 

He advanced a pace or two toward her 
as he spoke, but she did not retreat. 

“Iliave forgotten nothing, Philip Stone l” 
rang out the clear sweet voice. “I remem¬ 
ber that I once told you that i would not 


speak to you again until I could give you 
taunt for taunt, and threat for threat, and 
now my hour has come! Stand back, sir!” 

We heard her fleet light step across the 
floor, and then the folding-doors that con¬ 
cealed us were thrown back. 

“Come, my father, and show Philip 
Stone how your daughter dared disobey 

him P’ 

I once saw a painting of a man tempted 
of Satan, who stood on his left hand, and 
on his right was his guardian angel, lead¬ 
ing him safely out of temptation and sin. 
I shall never forget the look of baffled rage, 
and hate, and impotent malice the artist 
had given the face of the “Fallen Angel,” 
and I never saw it realized in any human 
countenance but that of Philip Stone as he 
recognized Harry Vaughn. Mr. Vaughn 
was calm now, and his voice even and full. 

“Philip Stone,” he said, “false friend 
and treacherous guardian, were it not for 
the intercession of this girl, whom you 
have so cruelly wronged, my hand would 
have sent your guilty soul to its final ac¬ 
count before you insulted her with a word I 
But she is right. No honorable man would 
stain his soul for such as you. It i 3 enough 
for you to know that your day is over, and 
that you are foiled on every hand. But 
your life is spared only on condition that 
you leave this country forever; that your 
life be passed in such exile as you would 
have made mine—lifelong. Should you 
ever return, the law shall take its course.” 

Staying not for word or look, he left us, 
and when he was quite gone, we women 
folks fell to crying in each other’s arms, as 
a matter of course, while the men grasped 
hands. 

Vivian and her father never went back 
to Vaughn Court to live. There were too 
many painful recollections connected with 
it, and though they could not sell it, they 
came to Boston to live near us. We, Vivian 
and I, went back to the dear old seminary 
till we graduated, and one year ago to-day, 
as ship commanders can take their wives on 
their voyages, I stood in their cosy little 
parlor, and heard spoken the words that 
made Vivian Vaughn the wife of Percy 
Stone, her first love and her last. Mr. 
Vaughn, grown almost young again in the 
sunshine of his daughter’s happiness, with 
the blessed hope of pardon that God bag 
granted his storm-tossed soul, gave the 
bride away. 
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THODE. 

BY ESTHEB 8EBT.B KENNETH. 


“I think I may say that Oscar is my 
favorite son.” 

Mrs. Courtney spoke with a certain 
marked decision. Silverly, sweetly, but 
with decided distinction of speech and 
unction of air, the lady stood in a bow- 
window, among her flowers, and thus ad¬ 
dressed her guests. 

“ Quite natural,” murmured Mrs. Stand- 
stedt, glancing towards the piano, where 
Oscar Courtney sat. Under the cover of 
his brilliantly executed music, the group 
at the bow-window continued their con¬ 
versation. 

“ Theodore has been a great disappoint¬ 
ment to me,” continued Mrs. Courtney, as 
if pained to make the confession. 

“ No doubt,” murmured Mrs. Standstedt, 
sympathizingly. 

“If I only could have had a daughter! 
How old is Vera?” 

Mrs. Courtney lifted the golden curls of 
a young girl who sat on a low seat near 
them. 

“ Vera is sixteen.” 

The ladies looked at each other over the 
beautiful head and smiled. Then Mrs. 
Courtney looked down again at the lovely 
profile and lily hands loosely clasped on 
the silken lap. 

“ Vera, dear, may I take you with me to 
Northwood this summer?” 

The blue eyes looked up with a smile. 

“ If mamma is willing.” 

“ I shall be quite willing,” smiled Mrs. 
Standstedt, “if you’ll finish your German, 
Vera, this spring. One must keep their 
young folks fagging until the education is 
through with. Do you go to Northwood 
every season, Mrs. Courtney?” 

“We intend to. But last year we spent 
the entire season at the mo untains , for 
Oscar was out of health.” 

The fourth person of this group had not 
spoken—Mrs. Matthews. She was a grave 
silent lady, with singularly soft yet pene¬ 
trating eyes—so quiet a person that she 
was apt to be overlooked in a company. 
She had not known Mrs. Courtney long, 
but she had seen both her sons, and of the 
two Theodore had interested her most. 


As the sound of the piano ceased and the 
group broke up, Mrs. Matthews made her 
way slowly through the crowd and passed 
out of the room. She went down a hall, 
crossed a vestibule, and lifted the curtain 
of a niche. Within was a window, and a 
boy sitting upon the broad ledge, rigging a 
miniature ship. 

“ Thode, I thought I should find you. 
Were you not coming to see me ?” 

“I didn’t know you were here, Mrs. 
Matthews,” said Thode. 

He was a dark, strong, but rather under¬ 
sized boy for sixteen; yet the face was ma¬ 
ture for the years, and the brow singularly 
massive. He forgot to offer Mrs. Matthews 
the chair by his side (Oscar would not have 
forgotten), but she took it, looking at him 
with singular sweetness. 

“ Mother never wants me in the drawing¬ 
room, and I don’t know as I care about go¬ 
ing,” said Thode. “Did Vera Standstedt 
come ?” he asked, after an instant. 

“ Yes,” with a quiet penetrating glance; 
“ Miss Vera is here. Are you going to let 
her go away without speaking to her?” 

“O, I don’t know her at aliP’ said 
Thode, carefully adjusting some nicety of 
his rigging; “but I’ve seen her often at 
dancing-school, and in the carriage, and at 
the stores. She looks like a picture of 
Spring I saw in a gallery in New York.” 

“Thode,” said Mrs. Matthews, “before 
you leave town, will you come and see 
me?” 

Thode’s wide black eyes rested for a mo¬ 
ment on her face. 

“Why, I’m not the company boy, Mrs. 
Matthews; it’s Oscar.” 

“ But I want you. Will you come ?” 

Thode nodded. 

“ Good-by now,” laying a motherly hand 
on his shoulder. “I’ll tell Miss Vera what 
an exquisite little ship you have rigged,” 
lingering long enough to see the boy's face 
light up brilliantly at her last words. 

Mra. Matthews had a quiet unostenta¬ 
tious house in another part of the city; not 
but what she was wealthy enough to have 
supported a fashionable establishment, but 
such a home would not have suited her. 
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Her cosy rooms were full of comfort and 
material for thought and enjoyment. She 
had three children, much like herself in 
character—acute, generous, snnny-tem- 
pered—two sons, and a little daughter of 
seven. She wanted to give the unloved 
hoy a place in their beautiful social life; 
for this reason she had invited him to her 
house, instead of the petted and brilliant 
Oscar. 

And Thode came once and often. He 
was rough, ill-mannered at times—some 
would have called him bold; but Mrs. 
Matthews’s loving eyes saw these traits as 
the outgrowth of a strong and remarkable 
character. He hated insincerity, shams 
and cowardice; he had great natural inde¬ 
pendence and promptness of action. By 
precept, but more by loving example, she 
taught him gentleness, politeness, modesty. 
It was a little strange that the younger son 
of the Courtneys needed to learn the a, b, 
c, of social success. 

But in three months he went away to 
Northwood, and she lost her hold on him. 

Vera Standstedtcame to Northwood also. 
Mrs. Courtney was not without a motive in 
giving the invitation. Though Oscar was 
but eighteen, Vera would be an eligible 
parti, and an early intimacy might he a 
fortunate thing. 

The girl was indeed lovely, with inuo- 
■cent eyes of blue and golden hair. Her 
laughing face had a charm for Thode, 
which nothing else in the wide world had 
ever had. 

And Vera smiled on him sweetly, as on 
every one. He was strangely shy of speak¬ 
ing to her, but her air was mild and nat¬ 
ural to him, as to others. 

But Oscar was her friend, her constant 
companion. The happy voices and golden 
heads were almost inseparable. Mrs. 
Courtney observed that her favorite son 
had never appeared so gay, but failed to 
notice that Thode’a gloomy moods in¬ 
creased that summer. Good Mrs. Mat¬ 
thews would have believed that she had 
made a mistake in showing poor Thode the 
contrast of love to selfishness—of kindness 
to coldness—if she could have seen his un¬ 
happiness and relapse into roughness and 
disorder. 

He was standing on the steps of the 
house, looking down the avenue, one morn¬ 
ing, when Vera came to the open hall- 
door. 


“ O, what a lovely morning to row in the 
cove F’ she cried. 

“I will take you,” said Thode, with 
sudden courage. He had never in the 
whole long summer offered so much before. 

At sixteen Vera had womanly tact 
enough to take no notice. 

“ How nice 1 I will be ready in half an 
hourP’ sheened. 

But as she pulled off her wrapper in her 
chamber, previous to substituting her gray 
boating-dress, a pebble tinkled against the 
pane. She threw a scarf around her 
shoulders and leaned out of the window. 

“ Come and row in the cove,” said Oscar, 
from under a Byringa bush in the garden. 

“Iam going, with Thode.” 

“ Thode ? Nonsense 1 I’ll take you. 
Come, hurry I” 

A moment after the two were stealing 
through the garden. 

Thode’s boat was as small as an Esqui¬ 
maux’s canoe, light as a cockle-shell, thin 
as a knifeblade. He loved it like a living 
thing, but he did not unmoor it that morn¬ 
ing, for it was unsafe for two. Should he 
borrow Oscar’s wherry, with her gilded 
prow and cushioned seats ? No, he would 
ask no favor of Oscar. There was an old 
dory in the boathouse; when its rowlocks 
were fixed it would do very well. If Vera 
loved the water as well as he did, she 
would not care for the boat. 

It took some time to get the dory In or¬ 
der. Just as he shoved her into the tide 
he heard a shout. He looked up. 

Oscar and Vera were gliding away from 
the landing in the beautiful wherry. Vera’s 
merry eyes were turned on him as he stood 
up, panting and flushed with his efforts; 
Oscar laughed aloud mockingly; the sun¬ 
light glanced on his flashing oars as they 
passed by. 

He was in his chamber, two hours after¬ 
wards, when he heard a commotion in the 
house. 

He went to the window, and saw that a 
sudden and furious hail storm had come 
up. Then a servant rushed into the 
room. 

“ O Mr. Theodore, your brother is on the 
waterF’ 

“And Vera?” asked Thode, quickly. 

“ No, she’s here. He’d put her ashore, 
and gone back for her hat, which she’d 
left on the rock out yonder, and now you 
can’t see him for the driving rain, and—■” 
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“Andlie can’t swim!” shouted Thode. 

He rushed out of the house. His mother 
was screaming in the hall; Vera’s fright¬ 
ened eyes met his as he dashed by. The 
servants were about the beach. Thode 
disappeared. Disappeared into the yeasty 
tide that foamed around the land, and that 
almost immediately sunk to a great depth. 
In some places the cove was fathomless. 

“ Master Thode’s gone for him! He’ll 
get him! He can swim like a duck!”’ the 
servants called; and the boy, through the 
hiss and swirl, heard the cry. As that 
brave young heart breasted the strife and 
danger, what did the mother hear? 

As the storm increased, she could not be 
kept under shelter. She was down on the 
open shore with the men, the hail beating 
upon her unheeded, as she tried to pene¬ 
trate the storm’s veil, beyond which her 
sons were hid. The crested waves leaped 
towards her; the thunder broke over her; 
the lightning played like a demoniac 
dance around. 

By-and-by she saw two men coming to¬ 
wards her. 

“ They have come ashore,” they said. 

Dower down the beach, beaten aside by 
the current, Thode had struggled to shore 
with his helpless brother. Oscar was un¬ 
hurt, not even senseless; but Thode—he 
lay in the shelter of a rock, with his head 
on a man’s shoulder, his face strangely 
white—stranger still, smiling. 

“ Hurt inwardly. Beaten against the 
rocks,” she heard some one say. 

He put out his hand to her. 

“Good-by, mother—you’ve got Oscar, 
you know—and—” 

But the mother fell prone on the sand, 
and lay kissing the feet of her dead young¬ 
er son. 
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TO BE SOLD FOR DEBT. 

BY MBS. K. B. EDSON. 


A pbetty little dappled-gray mare stood 
impatiently pawing the ground in front of 
the Carlton railway station, arching her 
slender neck, and tossing her long'silkeu 
mane with an undeniable air of coquetry. 

“Pretty creature that, Irvin,” said a tall 
sandy-complexioned man, coming round 
the corner of the depot, and pausing, with 
bdth hands thrust nearly to the elbows in 
his trouser’s pockets, at the edge of the 
narrow platform, “Reckon the squire 
wouldn’t sell her, nohow.” 

This was said in that indescribable half¬ 
questioning way in which a Yankee “talks 
round.” 

“ Better ask him if you want to buy, Mr. 
Sanders,” John Irvin answered, shortly. 

“ O come now, John, you needn’t be so 
touchy! You know he’s hard pushed; it’s 
no secret, if you and he do think ’tis. But 
about this little filly; mebbe I should like 
to buy her, now—hey?” And the long 
neck and stooping shoulders were thrust bo 
far forward that he looked like some huge 
bird of prey, the deep-set, restless gray eyes 
and hooked nose helping out the fancy. 

“Well, you can’t have her; she’s sold al¬ 


ready,” John answered, sharply. And then, 
as the shrill whistle of the engine gave 
warning of the approaching train, he 
sprang to the ground, laying his arm 
caressingly over the neck of the horse, 
talking to her all the time in a low assur¬ 
ing voice, which she answered in little 
sniffs, and short broken whinnies. 

The Bird of Prey drew in his neck, 
winked in a very satisfied way, first at 
John—who didn’t see him—and then at 
the platform, and lastly at the engine, 
which, curiously enough, seemed to wink 
hack at him with its unearthly eye of fire. 
Then, plunging his hands still further in 
his pockets, he slouched away, but not so 
far but what he could see everything that 
occurred—trust Rick Sanders for that! 

John Irvin’s attention was about equally 
divided between his fiery little charge and 
the passengers alighting from the newly- 
arrived train. Suddenly his face lighted 
up, and at the same instant Bess gave a 
low whinny of delight, and arched her 
pretty neck, and, despite John’s strong 
hand, started for the platform. 

A tall stylish figure, in some sort of pale 
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lustrous gray, came quickly down the steps, 
and put her daintily-gloved hand on the 
horse’s neck. 

“Glad to see you back, Miss Edith,” 
said John, his face glowing with honest 
delight. 

“Thank you, John,” she replied, with a 
hrightsmile. “AndBess—don’t yon think 
she knew me?” patting the face pressed 
against her arm, and looking into the great 
brown eyes, almost human in their elo¬ 
quence of love. 

“ Know you, miss! Lor*, it’s my opinion 
she knew you was a cornin’ just as well as 
any of us. She is just the knowingest boss! 
It’s a shame that she has got to—•” John 
broke off abruptly, colored to the roots of 
his hair, and then made a sudden dive for 
a trunk at the lower end of the platform, 
which he immediately confiscated, together 
with a small valise, on which was strapped 
a lady’s waterproof and parasol. 

“ These all, Miss Edith ?” he asked, with 
a ludicrous show of absorption in this one 
trunk and valise. 

Very evidently the world held at this 
moment no other object of thought or in¬ 
terest. Ah, John, you are a sorry dissem¬ 
bler; you overdo the matter altogether. 

A faint smile, followed by an expression 
of pain, flitted across Miss Edith Grantley’s 
face, hut she did not speak or stir, but 
stood with her hand still resting on the 
horse’s neck, till John’s respectful “ now, 
if you please, Miss Edith,” had been twice 
repeated. Then, with a faint start, she 
looked up, smiled her old bright smile, 
and, giving him her hand, was assisted 
into the pretty little phaeton. 

Bess’s head was turned homeward, great¬ 
ly to her delight; but as they whirled round 
the comer of the station, a tall figure, with 
broad lank shoulders, leaned forward and 
watched them—watched them till they were 
a mere speck in the far-away hazy distance. 

“Well, John,whatisitnow? MustBess 
go too ?” Edith asked, abruptly; so abrupt- 
ly, indeed, that poor John was, to speak 
figuratively, cast upon his beam ends. 

“Bess, Miss Edith?” said the poor fel¬ 
low, floundering, and trying desperately to 
right himself before she suspected his piti¬ 
able mistake. “ I didn’t say—I mean, I—I 
didn’t think—I—r’ 

“ John Irvin I” she interrupted, sharply, 
a sudden fire leaping to her splendid eyes. 

“Well, yes, then, if you will know,” he 


blurted out, desperately. “I don’t know 
what h(?ll say, I’m sure. I didn’t mean to 
let it out.” And his face grew so ludi¬ 
crously sorry, considering that it was a 
manifestly jolly face, and never intended 
by nature for melancholy or high tragedy 
looks, that Edith smiled despite herself. 

“Don’t feel so badly on my account, 
John,” she said, kindly. “You know I 
am used to this sort of thing—” here a 
tinge of bitterness crept into her tone— 
“ and ought not to be surprised at any¬ 
thing. Who is going to have her, John?” 

“Old Vancouver—I mean Mr. Van¬ 
couver.” 

“That sounds better,” she said, gravely. 
“ I suppose it is the old story,” an unmis¬ 
takable look of pain shadowing the proud 
brilliant face. 

“ If you please, miss,” John said, hesi¬ 
tatingly, “I don’t think it is. Old—Mr. 
Vancouver and him has had a considerable 
business first and last, and since you’ve 
been gone he’s been over to the farm two 
or three times. Last Monday Mr. Grantley 
told me that Bess had got to go; that Van¬ 
couver would give three hundred dollars 
for her, and it was the only thing he could 
do. Them was his exact words, miss, and 
he was very sober, and his face was white 
as the dead.” 

“ That will do, John,” she said, quietly. 
“ How is mother? Better, isn’t she f” 

“Yes, she was when I came away,” he 
answered, naively. 

Edith felt half angry and half amused at 
this apt commentary on her mother’s 
health. Mrs. Grantley was subject to va¬ 
pors—in other words, inclined to hypochon¬ 
dria. Hot that she was habitually melan- 
choly, only in that peculiarly variable 
condition in which a feather’s weight 
turned the balance. When everything 
went right, when nothing crossed her 
wishes or her temper, she was overflowing 
with health and spirits. She was gay, light, 
airy; never, perhaps, brilliant, but very 
charming and companionable. But there 
was no surety of this pleasant state of 
things from one moment to another. The 
slightest jar of the social or domestic ma¬ 
chinery, the faintest breath of an “east 
wind,” the slightest crossing of her will or 
wishes, and lo 1 the fair heavens were hung 
in darkness, and a rain of tears descended. 

Some few were so uncharitable as to at¬ 
tribute these frequent illnesses to temper; 
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but bow could that be when Mrs. Grantley 
never got angry ? One may certainly curb 
their passions, but who can/help it if he is 
taken suddenly and overwhelmingly ill? 
Plainly, then, Mrs. Grantley was not to 
blame if she was frequently overtaken by 
sudden and unaccountable paroxysms of 
illness, at a time, too, when she particular¬ 
ly needed strength and spirits. What if 
she did almost invariably “ triumph through 
weakness,” and carry “her point through 
tears? Is it any disparagement to a wo¬ 
man to do these things?—a woman who 
should, to be the ideal woman, be always 
sweet, and soft, and weak, and dependent; 
who may,-if she wants anything, ask very 
sweetly for it, and cry for it if she does not 
get it without. Possibly it may look child¬ 
ish and contemptible, presented theoreti¬ 
cally, but practically it is very, popular— 
very, with male writers. 

The slight shadow that had rested on 
Edith Grantley’s face lifted as they came 
in sight of Meadow Farm. . The May sun¬ 
shine lay in slantwise lines across the broad 
velvety lawn, where the drooping branches 
of the elms bent down caressingly to the 
scented sward. The great square substan¬ 
tial house, its ends of brick painted pale 
green, looked the very picture of quiet 
substantial comfort. Back from the house 
swept acre upon acre of level meadow-land, 
a broad bright sea of emerald breaking 
against the sombre line of forest beyond. 
Over this the afternoon snnshine hung in 
golden halos, and. in the long line of or¬ 
charding therobins flew in and put among 
the blossoms, trying to rival their sweetness 
with song. . 

As they drove up the door opened, and 
two lovely children bounded out with a 
shout of joyous welcome. These were 
Edith’s twin sisters, two of the prettiest 
little creatures imaginable, with their blue 
eyes, and chestnut curls, and soft creamy 
complexions. 

A handsome elegant looking man came 
out leisurely after the children, and leaned 
carelessly against a tree, while the twins 
almost smothered their sister with kisses 
and caresses. 

“ There, Effie, there, Alice, that will do,” 
he interrupted, almost abruptly. “ Edith, 
my child!” he said, with a sudden tender¬ 
ness breaking through his easy indolent 
manner, and holding out bis hand. 

“Dear father!” 


The two stood a full minute with firmly- 
clasped hands looking each into the other’s 
face. Neither of them spoke; there was 
no caress given or taken, yet it required 
little skill to read the deep passionate love 
which warmed and lighted their. faces. 
Tou felt instinctively that something more 
than an ordinary love boundthem together 
—something more than the common bond 
between parent and child. 

With a long fluttering breath he drew 
her band through his arm, and turned 
toward the house. How wonderfully alike 
they were in face, figure and bearing! The 
two fair-faced children running on in ad¬ 
vance, the sunshine bronzing their flossy 
curls, looked back and smiled; but they 
did not see, and only one ear heard the low 
“Edith, my darling!” twice, repeated in 
fond proud tones, from lips that were 
strangely white and tremulous. 

“Why, Edie,” cried a light voice, in a 
tone of careless surprise, “ I didn’t notice 
you had come! I suppose,” laughing light¬ 
ly, “ I was so absorbed in my toilet. Miss 
Forbush finished my dress only half an 
hour ago. Do you think it’s becoming, 
Edith ? I never have worn ruby, you 
know.” And with a half-anxious half- 
satisfied look, the' girlish-looking woman 
turned slowly before the long mirror, 
which reflected a slight graceful figure, 
from which fell away, in soft light folds, a 
delicate, pale ruby gauze, looking more 
like beautiful waves of fleecy sunset clouds 
than anything made for mortal wear. 

“ It is very charming,” Edith said; “ and 
you, mother, are you as well as you 
look?” 

“ Oyes! I am going to drive after tea 
with the Mordaunts. .1 don’t suppose it 
would do to wear this,” looking again at 
herself in the glass. 

“ I think it would be rather thin, mam¬ 
ma. I have been cool in my poplin.” 

“ How well you look in those cool grays, 
Edith! I believe you’ve grown positively 
handsome, dear.” And the ruby sleeves 
fell back from the white soft arms, that 
were impulsively thrown about Edith’s 
neck in a half childish way. 

“Aren’t you so glad Edie has come, 
ma mma ?” cried Effie, enthusiastically. 

“ Certainly, child. There, don’t step on 
my dress! Miss Forbush thought I had 
better have a train; do you like it, Edith ? 
She said I was so petite. Have you had a 
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nice time? And "who have you seen—any¬ 
body new?” ■'‘ 

“Yes, Jessie’s baby,” Edith answered, 
laughing, and, unreasonably enough, blush¬ 
ing at the same time. 

“Nonsense! You know what I mean, 
anybody that is anything.” 

“I don’t believe it would do for you to 
insinuate in Jessie’s presence that her baby 
does not belong to that class,” was the 
laughing answer. “ If, however, you mean 
did I make any new friends at Jes¬ 
sie’s, no. It is very quiet there, quieter far 
than Carleton.” . 

“O, that reminds me, Dudley Sinclair 
has got back and gone to Mrs. SwifFs to 
board. Laura has dismissed young Kirke, 
which says plainly enough that she is go¬ 
ing to strike higher. I wish, Edith—” • 

“O yes, I know!”' Edith interrupted, 
hastily; “ but you forget I am still in iny 
travelling dress.” And turning rather hur¬ 
riedly she went out. 

It was more than an hour afterward that 
Mrs. Grantiey, chancing to glance from her 
chamber window, saw Edith and her father 
walking slowly down the grassy orchard 
path, her hand on his arm, and her face 
uplifted to his. She was still in her trav¬ 
elling dress, she observed. 

“Confidences?’ she said, in a faintly 
irritated tone. “Em sure Fm glad he 
doesn’t trouble me with his embainass- 
ments, anyway.” And she closed the win¬ 
dow with a crash, that rang out on the 
quiet dew-laden air, and roused Charles 
Grantiey from the half reverie into which 
he had fallen. 

“We must go to the house, Edith,” he 
said, starting up. “I have been so selfish 
thatlhave utterlyforgotten your weariness. 
I always do that, I believe.” 

“ No, father, I am never weary with you 
—not if I can help you,” she said, gravely. 
“ I am glad you have told me about this— 
this business; perhaps we can retrieve our¬ 
selves, and save it yet. We must; it would 
be like death to leave Meadow Farm.” ' 

She drew her breath hard and quick, as 
her eye involuntarily ran down the long 
stretch of meadow to the still forest, the 
sunlight tipping its thousand spires with 
pale gold. 

“Edith, don’t you feel like cursing me 
sometimes?” he asked, in a fierce abrupt 
tone. 

She laid her hand on his arm and looked 


up in his face, the tender lovellght in her 
eyes half veiled by the sudden mist of tears 
that came into them. 

“Forgive me, EdithP’ he cried, in quick 
penitence. “I 'know just how true and 
brave you are, but one couldn’t blame you 
if yon did. I curse myself daily, and then 

then, Edith, do the same thinra over 
again I” 

Edith Grantiey did not speak, but the 
encouraging smile, and the light caress of 
her firm cool fingers on his wrist, were more 
eloquent than words. 

“ Yon’ll not say anything about this to 
her,- Edith?” he asked, pausing on the 
steps before they went into the house. 

“Most certainly not.” 

“And, Edith, you’ll be careful that the 
children don’t hear anything?” he added, 
anxiously. 

‘Don’t yon know I can keep a secret, 
papa?” she asked, lightly, yet with a seri¬ 
ous face. 

“I wish all my secrets were in as safe 
keeping P’ he exclaimed, involuntarily, 
shuddering. 

Then, with a suddenness that surprised 
even Edith, used as she was to his moods, 
he threw off all look and hint of care or 
trouble, and met'liis wife and children in 
the drawing-room with even more than 
his usual gayety, ease and lightness of 
manner. 

Edith excused herself, and went up to 
her chamber. A look of determination 
struggled with the pained expression in 
her face. Holding back the pretty ‘ em¬ 
broidered muslin drapery from the west 
window, she looked out over the long reach 
of billowy upland, cleft by the silver sheen 
of a narrow, indolent, white-bedded river, 
circling in and out in countless eddying 

curves and narrows, till it vanished out of 
sight behind a clump of golden green 
willows. 

“If Meadow Farm is lost, I shall always 
regret my visit to Cousin Jessie’s—shall 
always associate it with that,” she said, 
half under her breath. “And yet I—” 
pausing and coloringfaintly—“ should have 
missed seeing my ‘ hero.’ Ah, well! I shall 
never see him again, and, upon the whole, 
I don’t think I care. Bomance is like soap 
bubbles, very pretty to float in air, but will 
not bear too familiar handling. Upon the 
whole, I believe F1I not mention the acci¬ 
dent to any one, and then no one have 
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an opportunity to annoy me with questions 
about it.” 

There seemed no valid reason why Miss 
Edith Grantley should feel annoyed at any 
questioning one might choose to make con¬ 
cerning the affair hinted at in her soliloquy. 
Simply told it was as follows: The train 
upon which she had been a passenger had 
met with one of those accidents which are 
of quite common occurrence. Something 
about one of the wheels gave way, and, as 
the train chanced to be passing a curve, 
the cars were thrown from the track, and 
some of them badly demolished, and a 
large number of the passengers more or 
less injured, though none it was thought 
fatally. The shock had stunned Edith for 
a moment, and there was now a faint dis¬ 
coloration on her arm and in the edge of 
her hair just above the temple, and both 
places were still very tender. 

It would seem the most natural thing in 
the world that she should mention this ac¬ 
cident the first thing upon meeting her 
friends, the more especially as she had been 
expected the day previous, and one after 
another had made comments upon her dis¬ 
appointing them. She made some careless 
evasive answer, but was very careful to say 
nothing of the accident, which had been 
the real cause of the delay. And because 
a gentleman sitting opposite her had the 
misfortune to have his arm broken, by 
holding it with admirable coolness and 
presence of mind over her head when the 
side of the car was stove in, was certainly 
no reason why she should be so reticent 
about the matter. It would seem the more 
reason why she should mention the circum¬ 
stance, not only as showing her own nar¬ 
row escape from probable death, hut as re¬ 
vealing the bravery and chivalry of this 
stranger. It seemed almost ungrateful, 
this strange silence, and was only another 
proof of what an unsolvable enigma is a 
woman’s heart. 

Mrs. Grantley, according to appointment, 
went to drive with the Mordaunts after 
tea. The Mordaunts were dashy sort of 
people, lived luxuriously, dressed in the 
most elegant manner, and kept up a style 
quite astonishing to ordinary people, as 
were the great majority of the dwellers in 
Carleton. But if the Mordaunts had no 
peers, they had plenty of imitators in all 
the different stratas of Carleton society; 
people who, with incomes less than one- 


twentieth of that of the Mordaunts, strove 
to ape their style and extravagance, weakly 
fancying people could not see through the 
shallow device, and that they might thus 
climb the social ladder. There was an¬ 
other class who were more admirers than 
imitators, and to this class belonged Mrs. 
Grantley. Now one may object to being 
aped and imitated, but who ever heard of 
one’s disliking to he admired ? You and I, 
dear reader, perfect as we are in other re¬ 
spects, have undeniably a spice of this 
common weakness about us. Don’t we 
feel better and happier to our very mar¬ 
rows when we find that some one likes and 
admires ns? You know we do; and you 
know also that this liking and admiration 
kindles a little glow of grateful feeling in 
our own hearts, and we feel a sort of in¬ 
stinctive tenderness toward them which 
we do not toward others. 

I am at a los3 whether to accredit it to 
art or artlessness on the part of Mrs. Grant- 
ley, the way in which she had revealed to 
the Mordaunts her admiration of them. 
Enough that it had been revealed most un¬ 
equivocally, and that in grateful return 
the Mordaunts patronized the pretty, airy, 
volatile Anna Grantley, very much to her 
gratification, and to the envy of her neigh¬ 
bors. 

Edith was sitting in the long pleasant 
drawing-room. The faint moonlight, strug¬ 
gling with the crimson tints of sunset, fell 
through the long windows in waves of pale 
rosy silver light, giving a soft mellow at¬ 
mosphere to the room, and bringing out in 
soft relief the finely-cut and daintily-col¬ 
ored faces of Alice and Effie Grantley as 
they rested, one on either shoulder of their 
elder sister. Nearer the window, but with 
his face in shadow, sat Mr. Grantley. There 
was a faint air of nervousness about him, 
though he talked easily and lightly, even 
gayly, at times. Suddenly he sprang away 
from the window, with a half-uttered im¬ 
precation on his lips, and strode hastily 
out at an opposite door. 

“It’s mamma and the Mordaunts,” said 
Alice, looking out. “ Papa dislikes them, 
I think.” 

There was the sudden sound of gay 
voices, interspersed with little ripples of 
light laughter, and then the whole party 
came into the house. There was Mr. Mor- 
daunt, a brilliant fascinating man, with 
easy society manners, and a certain natural 
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gallantry which women instinctively like 
in a mam Mrs. Mordaunt, a little digni¬ 
fied, a little supercilious, and a good deal 
affected. Miss Agnes, Mr. Mordaunt’s 
sister, a lady of considerable beauty, well 
educated—and thirty-three. And, in addi¬ 
tion to all these, Mr. Dudley Sinclair. 
Edith greeted them all with quiet self- 
possession, but with a half-resentful feel¬ 
ing toward them in her heart, for had they 
not driven her father away? And there 
were reasons why she wished to keep him 
at home just now. 

It was no weak vanity that assured Edith 
Grantleyof Dudley Sinclair’s interest in 
her. Once she was rather favorably in¬ 
clined to accept the attentions he offered, 
bnfc now she shrank from them, and was so 
cold and distant that her mother scolded 
and cried, and came near being ill over it, 
after he had gone. 

“Ton are the most stubborn, heartless 
girl I ever saw,” she said, between her 
sobs; “Your father is in some sort of 
trouble, I-know, or Vancouver, who is a 
regular vulture, would not be hovering 
about the place as he is. Now here is Sin¬ 
clair, handsome, wealthy, of a good family, 
and in love with your very shadow, as any 
one can see, and you are as short and cold 
as if you were a princess, with half a dozen 
kingdoms at your command. You’ve no 
feeling for your father, as much as you 
pretend to care for him, or you would see 
how easy it would be for you to help him. 
It’s easy enough to make professions, but 
that wont save the farm. I never could 
hold up my head again in society if this 
place had to be sold for debt. What would 
such people as the Mordaunts care for us 
then?” 

“As much as they do now,” Edith an¬ 
swered, quietly. 

“And all our furniture and clothing,” 
she went on, weakly; “people would talk 
if I dressed half decent, though I don’t 
know why I should give up my clothes; it’s 
about all the comfort I have now. And 
that reminds me, Mrs. Mordaunt says I 
can have my pearl silk made with an ac¬ 
commodation train—to loop up, you know 
—and then it will do for the street as well 
as for an evening dress. Laura Swift has 
got one made so. It is wine-color velours , 
and is very stylish looking. You may be 
sure she will dress now.” 

In this way she ran on until Edith could 


endure it no longer, and throwing a scarf 
over her head, went out and paced up and 
down the piazza till she heard her go to 
her room. Then she paused and listened, 
the anxious beating of her heart sounding 
like the tramp, tramp of an army in her 
ears. 

How hushed and still everything seemed l 
The moon, just slipping behind the pines, 
cast a ghostly line of shadows over the up¬ 
land and the river, and a faint pale mist 
hovered and trembled over the meadows, 
and faded away into vague purple glooms 
where it touched the forest. Edith shiv¬ 
ered nervously, though ordinarily she.was 
a stranger to nerves. Then she went in 
and waited. I have a theory that no one 
but a woman really knows the depth—the 
terrible depth—of meaning there is in that 
one word—waiting 1 To sit through long— 
O Heaven, how long!—-hours of silence, 
with terror, and pain, and.nameless fore¬ 
boding pulling fiercely at the heart; to 
start and listen—to fancy all dreadful 
things—and still to sit and waitl . . 

By-and-by Edith heard a faint uncertain 
step—then a voice—then more steps, and 
then, as, springing .to the window, she 
leaned forward and listened, these words, 
slow and fearfully distinct: 

“ Corse you, Kick Saunders I It is you 
who have wrought my ruin—I see it now. 
"With your assumption of friendliness, with 
your accursed pretence of innocence, and 
ignorance, and honesty, yon led me on 
where a confessed villain would have had 
no chance. And now it’s all gone—the 
last chance lostP* 

“Well, yes, squire, I calculate Anna. 
Stanley aint a great sight better off to-night 
than if she’d married your father’s hired 
man, instead of his son. I don’t mind tell¬ 
ing you, since we’re on the subject, that I 
have been a looking forward to this tim e 
something over twenty years. Not that 
she is of much accoifnt, anyway; hut when 
Hick Saunders is slighted and trod on, he 
never forgets it. Good-night, and pleasant 
dreams.” 

A muttered oath and a mocking laugh 
broke through the stillness, blending to¬ 
gether in. strange accord. Another mo¬ 
ment and Edith was at her father’s side, 
and Hick Saunders was slouching off 
through the darkness, saying over and over 
to himself: 

“There’s no chance—no chance! Yan- 
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couver -wont take it now, and it’ll have to 
be sold for debt—sold—sold P’ 

In her daintily furnished bed-chamber, 
Anna Grantley slept in nnbroken repose, 
the faint slain of tears on her soft pink and 
white cheeks," whith 'still retained the 
freshness and fairness of youth. In an¬ 
other chamber still, Efiie and Alice, their 
dimpled arms over their heads, and a tan¬ 
gle of chestnut curls shading the snow of 
the delicately ruffled- pillows, slept the 
sweet untroubled sleep of careless child¬ 
hood. 

But of the tro who sat through the 
Weary uight in the long drawing-room 
below, what shall I say ? In few lives does 
there ever come such-hours of hopelessness 
and suffering as came to Charles Grantley 
that May night. • By degrees he told Edith 
all the story. Her mother had been' first 
engaged to this Saunders. She came td 
Carleton with him, with the understanding 
that she would be his wife when he got 
employment. Instead, she hod left him 
almost before he got the employment; 
Some time afterward he met and married 
her, not knowing until a week before his 
marriage that she had ever been engaged 
to Saunders. It struck him rather Un¬ 
pleasantly, and he was not very careful 
perhaps of the words he used to his fath¬ 
er’s laborer. At any rate, Saunders had 
remembered them twenty-two years. It 
had been ten years since he first sat at the 
gaming-table with Rick Saunders. At first 
he was indifferent; gradually he got quietly 
interested, then absorbingly so; and from 
that it rapidly developed into the passion 
which had ruined him. Tor it was ruin, 
hopeless, unavoidable ruin. This last 
night’s work had sealed it, and Rick Saun¬ 
ders had urged him to the venture against 
his own better judgment "Meadow Harm, 
sold at that hour, could not begin to pay 
his indebtedness, and there was no hope or 
chance left-for its redemption. 

Edith heard all the bitter painful story 
almost in silence, save for the few words 
of pity and sympathy spoken in low gentle 
tones in the ear of the despairing man. By- 
and-by, when- the first agony of the thought 
had exhausted itself, she said, quietly, in a 
decided voice: 

“I am going to see Ross Atherton. He 
is your own cousin, and able to buy twenty 
Meadow Farms if he pleases. He can buy 
the place and not feel it, and thus secure 


mother and the children from being turned 
into the street It Will not be-like a stran¬ 
ger’s owning it, for he must let us remain 
here. I shall tell him ail this, and—’’ 

“ Be laughed at for your pains,” inter¬ 
rupted Grantley, shortly. “Itell yon, 
Edith, It will do no good, and only subject 
you to humiliation. I’ve hot seen Ross 
since he was a boy, and what ; do you sup¬ 
pose hecares for our troubles or disgraces? 
He is very rigid in his principles, too, I 
have heard, and will have little sympathy 
for the weakness through which I have 
been ruined.”' 

“One may have sympathy for the’sin¬ 
ner while hating the sin,” she returned, 
gently; “ and at least it will do-no hurt to 
ask him: -It’is-not charity, only a very 
great favor, and with all his wealth, Ross 
Atherton may heed favors from his fellows 
some day. At least, I shall be in Dndley 
before another night, and I do not mean to 
fail. A shelter and a home must first be 
secured for them; after that youand I will 
go to work and pay what other debts the 
sale of the farm doe; nob. Of -course, we 
shall pay him rent while it is in his hands.” 

It was a dull lowering day, with slight 
dashes - of rain at intervals, and when 
Edith Grantley stepped into the station at 
Dudley, at about four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, it was raining hard. She was weary 
with her hundred and thirty miles of trav¬ 
el, but she felt that she could not afford 
the dollar a hackman asked to take her to 
Mr. Atherton’s, a mile and a half away. 
So she sat and waited for it to slack rain¬ 
ing, looking out throngh the dingy pane at 
the dripping eaves, and reading, absently, 
the names of some score or so of ambitious 
travellers who had scratched their names 
on the -sashes. By-and-by- the- rain-sud¬ 
denly ceased, and the sun shone' out 
through a rift ’ in' the clouds. She had al¬ 
ready obtained the necessary directions, 
and ndw she lost no time in setting out on 
her walk. She was ; conscious of a vague 
unreal feeling, as if she were'walking in a 
dream. The strange town, and the stran¬ 
ger errand npon which she had come, 
filled her with a sense of bewildermenb 
She half paused at the comer of the street, 
trying to recatl' tlic direction the station 
master had given her. A carriage was 
coming, and she resolved to ask the way, 
for she was too tired to afford to make a 
mistake. The gentleman was driving 
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slowly, and she turned to speak to him, 
but a sudden surprise chained her tongue, 
and sent the red blood to her face in a tor¬ 
rent. And so the gentleman spoke first. 

“My travelling companion, I believe,” 
he said, with easy cordiality. 

She recovered herself instantly, bowed, 
and looking at the arm in the sling, said: 

“And you are able to be out so soon?” 

“lam just going in,” hereplied, smil¬ 
ing. “ Or rather; I have only just reached 
town; my home is in Dudley.” • 

“Doubtless, then, you can Inform, me if 
I should go this way to reach Mr. Ather¬ 
ton’s—Mx. Ross Atherton’s.’ 1 

“Yes, and I can do better still. I'go 
that 1 way, and can take you along, if : "you 
will honotme.” 

-Edith-half hesitated, but another Shower 
was-already beginning to fall, which aided 
her at once in -her decision. ‘A small boy 
who was driving, sprang out at a word 
from the gentleman, who took the reins in- 
his left hand. 

“The horse is very gentle, and will go 
home without guiding,” he replied to 
Edith’s remonstrance against depriving 
him of a driver. - 

“Were you ever at Dudley before, Miss 
Grantley?—you see I have learned your 
name,” he added, smiling. • ; 

“I never was;*1 do not even know Mr. 
Atherton, although he is my cousin.” 

“Tour cousin?” he asked, facing round 
abruptly. 

“.Certainly-—or rather, my father’s cous¬ 
in. Why, is there anything :about him 
wrong—or—or disagreeable? Do not be 
afraid to tell me. -I should consider it a 
favor if you would tell me just what sort 
of a man he is, and if you think I shall be 
apt to like him.” • • - 

; “I hope so,” he replied, 1 with a curious 
look in his face. 

“How does he look?” 1 she asked, her 
heart sinking a little at the way her com¬ 
panion spoke of her cousin. 

“That is a genuine woman’s question,” 
he answered, evasively, coloring slightly. 
“By the way, there is Ross Atherton’s 
house now;” pointing with his whip to a 
pretty stone-colored villa, half hidden in 
the greenery that surrounded it: 

“It’s charming, isn’t it?’ Edith eried; 
with kindling eyes. 

• “ Perhaps I should he considered an un¬ 
prejudiced judge, though I am very glad 


you like it. There is a good deal in first 
impressions; don’t you think so?’ 

Something in her companion’s look and 
tone brought the color into Edith’s cheek, 
but she did not look up again, for she felt 
his eyes on her face. So, to relieve lifer 
own embarrassment, she said: 

“Do not go out of your way for me, 
pray.” 

“ O no, I am going to Atherton’s myself,” 
he replied, carelessly. 

“Axe you?* she asked, with such evi¬ 
dent gladness, that he leaned over and 
looked in her face, his own a little trium¬ 
phant. ; . V ’ '**',* ' • 

“ Why,* do you think you 'can manage to 
like your - cousin'Ross just a little?’ A 
sudden suspicion shot through her brain. 

■ “You—you'are not he P* she cried, 
breathlessly. 

“ I am Ross, and I can safely say I never 
Was ashamed to acknowledge the fact be¬ 
fore. And now permit me to bid you a 
hunted welcomes to my home.” And he 
assisted her out, despite her remonstrances. 

“Pm only sorry I cannot give you the 
right hand of welcome,” he said. 

“ You gave that in my behalf the other 
day,” she answered, quickly, a sudden 
tremulousness in her voice. 

“And Fd give them both to-day. ■ Come, 
come into the house,” he added, turning 
quickly and almost abruptly. And so she 
followed him in. 

Three days afterward, Edith Grantley 
alighted again from the train at Carleton 
station. John Irvin and Bess did not await 
her coming this time, but I do not think 
she‘noticed it. The gentleman who ac¬ 
companied her evidently engrossed her at¬ 
tention largely. He was. pale, and looked 
as *if he had much better been at home, 
but - he was very self-willed, and t could 
come. 

“Fil stay at Meadow Farm nntil I get 
well, and you shall- nurse me,”- he said, 
laughing, when Edith tried to- dissuade 
him from the: journey, fearing- it would 
make him 111. 

That night Rick Saunders suffered 1 the 
greatest disappointment of his life. Charles 
Grantley paid every dollar he owed in 
Carleton, and Meadow Farm was not to be 
sold for debt. After more than twenty 
years of waiting and plotting, to be cheated 
of his revenge in this cavalier mann er, was 
enough to make one angry, certainly, and 
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was, at least, some slight excuse for the 
hard words he indulged in so unstintedly. 
But his power to harm Charles Grantley 
was lost forever, both by word and deed. 

Mrs. Grantley never knew how near she 
had come to being homeless, nor how it 
happened that Edith took that sudden 
journey to Dudley. She was so wholly ab¬ 
sorbed those three days she was absent, in 
the “pearl-colored silk” and “accommo¬ 
dation train,” that she had.little leisure 
for other thoughts. But she did learn of 
the railway romance, and knew that in 
some way her husband’s cousin had assist¬ 
ed him, though to what extent she did not 
even guess. But Charles Grantley knew 
and appreciated his cousin’s generosity 
with painful keenness. 

“I never expect to be able to repay you, 
Ross,” he said, with emotion; “leastwise 
the kindness of the deed.” 

“Nonsense! There was no generosity 


about it; 1 was the most thoroughly selfish 
fellow in existence,” Boss returned, laugh¬ 
ing and coloring. “ Of course rd like to 
stand well before her, and that is why I 
did it, depend upon it!” 

But the warm grasp he gave his cousin’s 
hand, and the misty look in his eyes, be¬ 
lied the lightness of his words. 

“God bless you, Ross Atherton!” Mr. 
Grantley said, .brokenly. 

“He has blessed me a thousand times 
more than I deserve, ; already, in giving me 
her love—my sweet Edith.” 

“ Did you want me, Boss ?” asked Edith, 
coming into the room just then, and catch¬ 
ing the sound of her name. 

“IPant you, my darling! Haven’t I been 
telling you every day for a month how 
much I wanted you?” he asked, gayly; 
“and now must I tell it all over again?” 

Which, though apparently unnecessary, 
he straightway proceeded to do.. 
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. TOM AND I. 

BY CORA CHESTER. 


Ton and I were friends, nothing more, 
we declared, though we had spent the 
summer together under the most romantic 
circumstances; wandered over the hill- 
seeking rare flowers and butterflies; floated 
down the lake after lilies, and rested long 
afternoons under shady trees, while Tom 
read aloud and I sketched little bits of 
landscape, with which to fill in a great 
picture I intended painting some day. 

We both had bright dreams of a future 
in which we were, to play a prominent part, 
as fame held out an alluring prize to our 
hopeful gaze. To be sure I was hut a 
woman, and Tom had the advantage of me 
there; but I made up in ambitious yearn¬ 
ings for the superiority he possessed as a 
man, so we entered the race together. 

We had lived for years in one of the 
beautiful villages of central New York. 
Tom had been my playfellow since child¬ 
hood, and, after my first bashfulness had 
worn off when he returned one day fresh 
from college, I found him the' same kind 
tender friend as ' of old. I was eighteen. 
Unsophisticated and entirely ignorant of 
the world, with the exception of my native 
town, and Tom was twenty-four, plain even 
to ugliness, awkward and Unmistakably 
gauche, I decided mentally. I had a smat¬ 
tering of French, and gloried in the use of 
a few pet words. He had not a particle of 
style—I had iny idea of style, though X had 
seen precious little of it—and : iacked the 
red cheeks and’ clerkllke smartness I 
deemed requisite in a mail. But he was a 
good fellow for all that, and we commenced 
our friendship with a decision that love- 
making was all trash, and kisses, tears, etc., 
merely sentimental nonsense, not to be 
indulged in by people of clear sense and 
judgment. 

“ Our intercourse was to he strictly Pla¬ 
tonic,” Tom said; so he called me “little 
friend,” and X gave him the soubriquet of 
“chum.” 

Of course we had our romances, at least, 
Tom had, and X often dreamed of an ideal 
with dark mustache and heavenly eyes, 
who was to come some day, astonish the 
natives by a grand wedding, and whirl me 


off to’ a stone mansion, where servants 
would fly to do my bidding, and life become 
one long dream of indolence and ease. 

Tom’s romance was something more tan¬ 
gible. He had his love troubles, and con¬ 
fided in me as his best friend. 

“Yon know that every fellow falls in 
love some time or other;” he said, one 
summer evening, as we sat in the moon¬ 
light on the porch, while he looked the 
very picture of laziness, smoking his cigar. 
“■Well, my time has come at last. She is 
just the loveliest, sweetest, dearest—•” 

“Angel in the world F* X interrupted, 
rather saucily. “Of course she is, but I 
should like a more accurate description. 
That may answer for you, but I might fail 
to recognize her, you know.” 

“ Accurate description,” sighed Tom, 
ecstatically rolling his gray eyes to the 
stars, and looking very foolish as he essayed 
the sentimental; it never was his forte * 
“accurate description.” 

Then he floated off into dreamland, and 
seemed to forget my presence altogether. 
Silence reigned, until at last I grew im¬ 
patient. 

“ It you knew, Tom, how silly you ap¬ 
pear with that blank look of ecstasy upon 
your face, you’d become sensible at once, 
stop composing sonnets to your mistress’s 
eyebrows, and talk with me a while. I am 
awfully lonely, and it is real mean of you 
to break up our friendship by falling in 
love.” 

I had forgotten that we had both agreed 
to sympathize with each other whenever 
that trying time should arrive to either of 
us. Tom didn’t hear me, or pretended 
not to. 

“Tell me how she looks?’ I exclaimed 
at last, taking his cigar from his mouth, 
and bringing him to his senses. 

“ Well,” he answered, closing his eyes, 
as if recalling a pleasant picture, “ imagine 
a magnificent creature with jetty hair, daz¬ 
zling teeth and alabaster skin; imagine a 
faultless figure, snowy hands and melting 
smile.' In short, a perfect woman, nobly 
planned, with her ‘ heart on her lips and 
her soul within her eyes F " 
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He paused exhausted, and looked sur¬ 
prised at his own eloquence. 

• “ That will do,” I sneered. “ Tour last 
description, is more graphic than your first. 
It is useless to ask who she is, as such a 
divinity is not human enough to possess a 
name. Betsey Jane or Haney would spoil 
her.” 

Tom looked annoyed as I ended my re¬ 
mark with a laugh. 

“ Her name suits her queenly appearance. 
It is Claudia Beaumont.” 

" Pretty enough,” I was forced to confess, 
“ hut rather theatrical. How make a clean 
breast of it, chum, and tell me all about 
it” • 

"I will, as I feel awfully cut up, and you 
may advise me a little. Well, then, last 
week I was out driving, when I came across 
the loveliest woman in the world. She was 
three miles from home and in a sad dilem¬ 
ma, she assured me, with a heavenly smile. 
She had dismounted to tighten the girth of 
her saddle, when her horse had improved 
the opportunity and made tracks for home. 
Of course I offered her a seat beside me, 
and introduced myself as a rising young 
lawyer. That is, I didn’t say ‘ rising,’ but 
I intimated it by declaring that, although 
my position was not established yet, I 
meant to be something great- some day. 
She listened with angelic condescension, 
and informed me that she was boarding in 
our village for the summer, hut lived in 
Hew York. I’ve called upon her since, 
and she is* going driving with me this 
afternoon.” 

“O Tom, you were going fishing with 
me this afternoonP’ •- 

“Was I?” responded my gallant Jona¬ 
than. ‘‘Well, it can’t be helped, chum; 
business before pleasure, you know. If I 
mean to win her; I must go in heavy. 

* There are as good fish In the sea as ever 
was caught,’ and will be to-morrow, no 
doubt.” 

“Perhaps you wont think so if Made¬ 
moiselle Beaumont refuses you,” I an¬ 
swered, with a touch of maliciousness. I 
wasn’t in love with Tom, but I was woman 
enough to be jealous of his attentions to 
another. - 

“Perhaps I have a rival I” gasped Tom. 
“If she should be engaged to another! But 
if she is, I’ll break it off; Til lamb himl” 

“Don’t he so vulgar, Tom, with your 
college slang. You’re as bad as the York¬ 


shire man: ‘If ony man comes between me 
and my lass. I’ll punish ’im on the *ead V* 

But my attempt at wit was not appreci¬ 
ated. Tom was gazing wildly through the 
trees down the road. 

“I see a white dress; it is hersP* was 
his rather unintelligible ejaculation. 

I turned to question Tom, but I might as 
well have tried to grasp the will-o’-the- 
wisp. He was gone, and a flying glimpse 
of two long legs was all that I saw of my 
quondam friend for that day. 

; A week later a great change came to my 
life. lake nearly all great changes, it was 
sudden and unexpected. My mother’s 
brother, Ebenezer Adolphus Jones, or, as 
his cards read, E. Adolphus Jones, Broker, 
paid us a visit. How I have forgotten to 
mention that, like poor Mrs. Gummidge, I 
was ‘a lone lom critter,’ with no-one but 
an ancient aunt to direct my way ward steps. 
My augnst -uncle, who, by the.way, resem¬ 
bled a successful pork merchant in appear¬ 
ance, took it into his august mind to fancy 
me. He pinched my red cheeks, smoothed 
my fuzzy hair, and declared that my eyes 
were as blue as Aunt Mercy’s “ chiny 
sassers.” 

Well, the end of it all was, that when 
E. Adolphus Jones returned to Hew York, 
I went with him. For .a wonder I was cor¬ 
dially received by my aunt, a fussy little 
woman, reminding me ridiculously of a 
baby pig* with her small , pink-rimmed 
eyes, fat cheeks and good-natured unctuous 
smile, and as both uncle and aunt approved 
of me, I became a fixture in the large stone 
front adorning one of-Hew. York’s most 
fashionable avenues. 

During the excitement’which followed, 
I almost forgot Tom. He and his Claudia 
sank into dreamland, and long letters from, 
him, raving, as usual, about .his angel, re¬ 
ceived only short unintelligible scrawls 
from me in reply. • * . * 

I was too busy to think of Tom, for I had 
at last met my ordeal. He had the dark 
mustache and heavenly eyes I had dreamed 
of, and, greatly to my surprise, seemed to 
fall in love with me and proposed. I say 
seemed, for I have since discovered that his 
heart was so entirely filled with one image 
that he had not even a comer left for me. 
Harcissus-like, he had fallen in love with 
himself, and his dark- eyes, waxed mus¬ 
tache and white hands had exhausted the 
little store of affection nature had blessed 
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him with. I flattered his vanity by my 
open compliments and evident admiration, 
and proved a pleasing attribute to his self- 
love. 

Sherwood Northrop and I became en¬ 
gaged, and of course, for the rest of the 
winter, I was in heaven. Every look and 
word of my hero was cherished, and his 
slightest wish became my law. My dream 
was broken into by a letter from Tom: 

“ Deak Chum,— Forgive my late neglect, 
but other ties are often more urgent than 
those of friendship. Dear little friend, I 
have much to tell you, and will make up 
for past deficiencies by a call. May I come 
to-night? ' Tom.” 

And now, with bitter shame I confess it, 
I began to feel ashamed of my friend. 
Ashamed of kind' Tom, who had so often 
steered me down hill over the frosty snow, 
given me apples and doughnuts, and saved 
me from manyawhipping; afraid of the 
appearance my good honest chum might 
make before these insolent New Yorkers; 
ashamed to present intelligent talented 
Tom Elliot to a set of shoddyites, with 
Sherwood at their head. Yes, that was the 
real trouble . I dreaded my justice's shrug 
of the shoulders, insolent stare and ques¬ 
tion, “ Where did you say you picked up 
that specimen of rusticity?’ I was silly 
and cowardly, or I should have been proud 
of my.friend, and delighted to present him 
to those shallow society derotees. 

Evening came, and with it Tom. With 
scarlet cheeks I took his card, and arose 
from the sofa, where I had been seated be¬ 
side Sherwood Northrup, to receive him 
He entered, and, after merely glancing 
down at Sherwood with a superior air, and 
acknowledging the introduction with a 
haughty bow, proceeded to detail news 
from home. 

Mr. Northrup commenced a senseless 
clatter about actresses and operas (never 
had his conversation sounded so inaue to 
me before), and wished Tom’s opinion re¬ 
specting some prima donna. 

“These questions are- merely of local 
interest,” responded Tom, with a lofty air. 
“ The lady may have talent enough, hut I 
enjoy deeper subjects of thought. i>o you 
think that England will settle our claims 
satisfactorily, Mr. Northrop?” 

Sherwood tried to enter into a bombastic 
discussion upon the subject, but failed 


most miserably. Tom quizzed him unmer¬ 
cifully, and as Mr. Northrop, out of de¬ 
fence, at last arose to go, I detected- a 
twinkle in Tom’s eyes, and a hidden smile 
playing about his lips. After the door had 
closed behind my Adonis; the smile broad¬ 
ened into a grin and the grin ended in a 
laugh. 

“Well, I declare, chum, is that your 
future spouse? Be sure and take good care 
of him, for the sun might melt those waxy 
cheeks, and the frost, I am sure, would de¬ 
stroy the little hair he has left on the top 
of his head.” 

• I tried offended dignity, but.it was of no 
avail. Tom mimicked my hero cruelly, 
and I at last cried for mercy and joined in 
the laugh. 

Uncle _ Adolphus greeted Tom warmly, 
and invited him to remain with us during 
his stay in the city. But Tom declined, as 
he had already accepted an invitation from 
a friend to remain there during his visit. 
I caught his eye, and he telegraphed across 
to me a look which X interpreted as mean¬ 
ing, “ Miss Claudia Beaumont’s.” 

“ How do you and your angel prosper?” 
I asked, as we stood in the hail before 
parting. 

“O, excellently!” he laughed. “Bnt, 
little friend, you don’t really seem glad to 
see me. Has all this ponderous style 
spoiled the love you used to feel for me?” 

“ Friendship, Tom," I corrected. “No, 
I like you as well as ever. You look splen¬ 
did with that mustache, and if you would 
only wax it, wear a button-hole bouquet 
and lavender kids, I thinl- you might really 
become quite stylish.” • 

“A la Northrup? No, thank you. M do 
for a friend, I guess, chum; just as I am, 
and if you want a puppet for a husbaud, fit 
to put in a glass case and exhibit to your 
friends, I think that you have chosen with 
great discrimination, and give you my 
blessing.” 

With which kind and friendly remark, 
he descended the stone steps and entered a 
down-town stage. 

“ X tell you what, ducky,” exclaimed my 
uncle, as I reentered the room, “ that Tom 
Elliot is a prime fellow! He is a wonder¬ 
fully talented young lawyer. Judge Wood¬ 
ford was speaking about him to-day, and 
has given him a place in his office. With 
the judge’s patronage and Tom’s native 
talent, he is on the sure road to fortune.” 
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I wasn't as delighted as I should have 
been at this remark. I liked Tom, and yet 
I was not pleased at his advancement. I 
became aware of a sudden feeling of jeal¬ 
ousy* new as it was strange, and I vented 
my ill-humor upon -Sherwood Narthrup 
when he called the next evening to take 
me to Booth’s. : 

"We had just seated ourselves when I be¬ 
came aware of some one’s close, proximity, 
some one that Hiked; in short, Tom Elliot. 
He sat directly in front of us, and^.by his 
side, leaning over so that her curls touched 
his shoulder every time she addressed'Kim, 
was the most beautiful wo man I had ever 
seen. Tom had not said too much of her 
beauty. Claudia Beaumont was a queen 
among women, and she turned her head 
and gave me a-quick searching glance after 
Tom had recognized me. 

I do not think, that she was pleased at 
my presence there that night, but she ac¬ 
knowledged the introduction very gracious¬ 
ly, and uttered a few society remarks in a 
soft purring tone.: Tom seemed unusually 
distrait, and allowed his ladylove to. ask 
him several questions before he answered 
one. His eyes grew troubled when he 
looked from Sherwood to me, and I could 
not understand the look he gave me when 
we parted, such a tender loving glance, as 
if he pitied me, and would have helped me 
if he could. 

Troubled nights followed that one. I 
grew dissatisfied with myself, with Sher¬ 
wood, and most of all with Tom. He 
not called upon me since that first visit, 
though I longed for him as earnestly as X 
bad before dreaded meeting him. I grew 
tired of my lover’s remarks, of his silly flat¬ 
tery and love-songs, and most of all tired 
of himself. I sometimes wished, as I 
watched the perfect contour of his face, 
that I could give him an ugly nose, a 
crooked eye, or.something to break the 
tiresome regularity of his Greek features. 
In fact, 1 voted him a bore, and sent him 
oil early one evening in order to get a little 
rest When Thad arrived at this point, 
Tom was announced. I met him with-a 
laughing remark, but his face was grave. 

“ Something has happened, little friend; 
something that it will grieve you to hear 
and me to telL Can you bear a very heavy 
blow, chum?” 

He took my two hands in his, and I felt 
very brave just then. I.told him so, hold¬ 


ing fast to those strong white hands, which 
seemed so able to battle with the waves of 
adversity. 

He; smiled brightly then, and told me 
something of Sherwood Northrup’s private 
life. Enough to say that he.was dissolute 
and fast; -.a polished gentle man to the 
world of fashion, a libertine at heart. He 
was engaged to another young lady of 
Madison Avenue, and had been playing a 
double game. Tom gave me proof of his 
words, as jf I could not have trusted him 
without proof, and I wrote, in Toni’s pres¬ 
ence, a short cold note, breaking my en¬ 
gagement with Sherwood Northrup. 

“ What was that sigh for, little friend t” 
he asked, as I finished. “A sigh of 
regret?” • 

“ No, of relief,” I laughed. “ O Tom, I 
may as well confess! I tired of him. It 
grew to be a dreadful bore. I am so thank¬ 
ful I am free!” 

“ And I am thankful, too,” echoed Tom, 
in such a strange tone that I lifted my eyes 
to his to discover the new meaning. What 
I read in them caused me to drop mine 
again with sudden confusion- I rallied and 
asked ; 

“How about Claudia, Tom? Shall I 
congratulate you to-night?” 

“ That remains to be seen,” he answered, 
in his old teasing way. “ Claudia is a 
nuisance also. I will never believe in 
beauties again; they are insipid, be they 
man or woman.” 

“That accounts for*?your brilliancy,” I 
couldn’t help interrupting. “No one can 
ever say to you, ‘ *Twas your beauty did 
it.”* 

. “No,” he admitted, “I will never witch 
the world with my personal appearance. 
But. I must confess now. Claudia and 1 
were engaged; Claudia and I tired of each 
other. She called me,, a bookworm; I 
called her a butterfly. Claudia and I quar¬ 
relled, and Claudia broke it off with me 
last evening.” , 

‘ “Weil,” said I, with real compassion, 
“I am sorry, Tom. Perhaps she doesn’t 
mean it; perhaps she will take you back. 
You are so noble and good, she • couldn’t 
help loving you, Tom.” ; , . 

“ I guess she doesn’t, then. She loves 
her dear little self too well for that. I am 
going away, little friend, going back to our 
dear old home.” 

With that word home, all the memories 
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of that bright summer with Tom came* 
back to me. 

Tom took my two hands in his, and I 
knew that he, too, was thinking of those 

happy dajB. . 

He raised my face to his, looked deep 
into my eyes, and then bending down, did 
what he never done before. We suddenly 


understood: our own hearts, and no more 
words were needed. ; 

■ With that kiss I knew that Platoijjc 
friendship was forever over between us. I 
felt my eyes fill, and sobs choked the light 
words I tried to utter. : . 

“ Perhaps the tears meant friendship, 

But Pm sore the kies meant morel” 
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TRUMPED! 


BY Fit AXK II. AXGIER. 


Towards the close of one September, 
Cliarley Dunham sent word to mo to come 
down into Mappcrley Wood and have some 
drooling. Tiro governor, Dimtaun pere, he 
said, lmd gone away on business and was not 
expected home for fivo or six weeks, so that 
there was nobody in occupancy of the stately 
halls of Mappcrley House except the younger 
members of the family and the servants, 
juappuney wood was unusually tun or game 
that fall, and Charley thought that the absence 
of Iris father and mother and consequent un¬ 
limited license in respect to all matters both 
indoors and out, offered inducements too 
unusual to he resisted. 

“Besides,” wrote Charley, “a fellow named 
Hatfield is here, courting sister May. She 
got acquainted with him at the seaside last 
summer, and they arc going to be married 
about Christmas. lie’s a curious chap, and 
I want you to give me your opinion of him.” 

I had already had some experience of the 
hospitality of Mappcrley House, and I was 
nothing loth to accept Charley’s invitation. 
Tire blue eyes of Ins sister May were well 
worth going a long way to look at, and as I 
had myself felt the force of their marvellous 
power to a very alarming degree before then, 
I had some curiosity to sec the man who was 
to be made happy for life in their light. So 
ou the day following tiro vnmyA of Ctolcy 
Dunham’s letter, I packed up a carpet bag 
took the morning train for Daybrook, the 
nearest station to Mappcrley House, which 
was some five miles distant from the town, 
and whose grand old turrets could be seen 
lowering above the trees long before the 
train came to a stop. 


Charley met mo at the depot with a gig, 
and for the first two miles of the drive home 
could talk of nothing but dogs and shooting. 
When ho had in some degree spent himself, I 
ventured to ask him about May. 

“O, she’s happy as a queen,” said Cliarley. 
“To tel! the truth, she seems a great deal 
jollier about it than Hatfield does. He’s a 
glum sort of chap. I don’t like him uuroh.” 

“And they arc really going to be married?” 
I said, inquiringly. 

“Bless you! Yes. That was all settled 
long ago. May has got half her wedding 
tilings made up already. The governor don’t 
think the engagement is long enough, but he 
used to know Hatfield's father, and whatever 
Slay wants she usually gets, you know.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ I suppose so;” and relapsed 
into silence again, while Cliarley changed the 
subject and begau ou tiro shooting topic once 
more. 

When we reached the house I was intro¬ 
duced at once to Ilatfleld, who was standing 
on the slcp3 with May, awaiting our arrival. 
He was a soft-voiced, pleasant-looking man, 
not over twenty-five, and with that easy ail* 
of aristocratic nonchalance which, is ever cap¬ 
tivating to the feminine heart. At the first 
glance I knew him for a “ lady killer” in the 
better sense of the term. Though displaying 
uotidng of vulgar conceit, lie was conscious of 
his power, and I sawkhat no circumstance, 
however awkward, would ever cause him to 
lose his self-possession. It was no wonder 
that May had been caught at last. 

I shook hands as cordially as a man who 
was unable to feel otherwise than a little 
jealous of him, could, and having saluted May 
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Dunham, we all went Into the house together. 
At lunch I sat opposite my new acquaintance 
ami was able to observe him more closely. 
Despite his pleasant face ami a sly and merry 
twinkle in his eyes, there was a look which 
catno at times across his features, that gave 
mean uncomfortable feeling of distrust. 

“l)o you know,” I said, to Charley, when 
wc were alone that afternoon, “ there is some¬ 
thing in Hatfield’s mind which he wouldn't 
care to talk about to either of us?’’ 

“ Think so?” asked Charley. “ lie appears 
to me to have some trouble weighing upon 
him, but I never have thought much about 
it.” 

“Something’s the matter,” X said. “Doesn’t 
May know what it is?” 

“Can’t say,” said Charley, looking at me 
very much as if he thought I was manifesting 
considerable solicitude about other people’s 
affairs. “ I can’t say, I’m sure.” 

I took Charley’s implied hint and did not 
revert to the subject again. Wc commenced 
our work of destruction in Mapper ley Wood 
early the following morning, and a week 
afterwards the table at Mapperley House 
groaned beneath the weight of partridges ami 
quails which we provided for it. Hatfield ac¬ 
companied us very frequently, but he was a 
poor shot, and did not seem to manifest any 
particular interest in the sport. Two hours 
in the morning were usually enough for him, 
and then lie would shoulder his gun and 
inarch home to read Tennyson or Longfellow 
to May and leave Charley and me to carry on 
the war alone. I think one reason of his in¬ 
difference to gunning Jay in his antipathy to 
Charley’s huge mastiff Crusoe, who, although 
worthless in hunting, always accompanied 
us, keeping a respectable distance in the rear, 
iu full consciousness that lie never was made 
for a game dog and that Leopard and Spot, 
Charley’s setters, understood the business in 
hand a great deal better than he did. He 
was a magnificent fellow, however, ami lord 
of all the manor grounds, and in consideration 
of his faithful services as sentinel during the 
night, Charley never refused to take him with 
us on our excursions by day. The feeling be¬ 
tween himself and Hatfield was quite mutual, 
for the latter never ventured near the dog 
but Crusoe would show his teeth ami growl 
at him most suspiciously. 

One morning Charley and I unbushed a 
flock of partridges, and when they settled 
again the dogs were unable to find them. In 
our endeavors to discover the lost birds we be¬ 


came widely separated, ami at last, towards 
twelve o’clock, tired with the morning’s work, 
I resolved to return to the house. As I ap¬ 
proached the grounds df the mansion 1 heard 
voices iu the shrubbery,one of which I recog¬ 
nized as Hatfield's, and so stopped to listen 
whether the other were not Charley’s. The 
persons of the speakers were hidden froln 
me by the thick growth of evergreen beyond 
the walk, but I could hear every word of 
their conversation quite distinctly. 

“I tell you,” said Hatfield, “that I must 
have more money.” 

“And I say,” returned the other, whom I 
instantly perceived was not Charley, but a 
stranger, “that I have advanced all I am 
going to on this cursed nonsense. X don’t see 
any likelihood of getting a return for my 
investment.” 

“ I’ve done all that I agreed to do,” said 
Hatfield. 

“ You promised to marry the girl,” said the 
other, 

“Well, I am engaged to be married to her.” 

“ Hut you have fallen in love with her, too.” 

“ What of that?” 

“Much. If you have got spoony in the 
matter, there is very little chance of my get¬ 
ting my money back. When we struck this 
bargain, Daniel Hatfield, it was to be purely 
a business arrangement. I was to furnish 
the money and set you up in good style. 
You were to do the work and many the girl. 
When wc got possession of her property, \vo 
were to divide the profits. Now you’ve 
broken faith and got sweet on her, and you 
know, as well ns I do, that if you marry her, 
not one cent of her money shall I ever set 
eyes on.” 

“ Tom Burns,” said Hatfield, “ I told you 
when I was iu such trouble six months ago, 
that if you would pay off my debts and ad¬ 
vance mo enough to live on until next year, 
I would undertake to marry a rich girl, and 
that you should be paid for your investment 
at least four fold out of my future wife’s 
estate. To this you agreed, and the result of 
our bargain was that I sought the acquaint* 
ance of May Dunham, I tell you fairly that 
although I owe to you all my opportunities 
of knowing her, yet I have bitterly cursed 
tlic day when that miserable contract was 
made. For I have found in May Dunham a 
true-hearted, noble, generous girl, Thomas 
Hums—well worthy the earnest love of a 
more honest man than I, and I have hated 
and despised myself for the wretched part I 
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am playing in this matter. But I promise 
that you shall bo well paid for these advances. 
May Dunham will he worth a million on her 
father’s (loath, and her marriage settlement 
will not he less than a quarter of that sum. 
And if you hold to your bargain as I have so 
far held to mine, you must let me have 
another installment at once.” 

“ I have a better plan than that in my head,” 
returned the other. 11 Walk down towards 
the town with urn while I explain it to you. 
This shrubbery is a dangerous place to dis¬ 
cuss a secret like ours.” 

I parted the branches with my hand and 
looked through at them as they moved away. 
Tim stranger was a thick-set, red-haired man 
with heavy, animal jaws, and carried in his 
hand a stout stick. The couple walked slowly 
down the lane towards the road, the stranger 
gesticulating in an explanatory manner, while 
Hatfield ever and anon interrupted him with 
a gvaccful movement of his arm, as though 
deprecating what his companion was saying. 

Here was a conspiracy in good earnest. I 
leaned back against the fence considerably 
astonished and not a little bewildered as to 
what l ought to do. My first impulse was to 
go straightway to May and reveal to her all 
that I had heard. Then the afterthought 
came to me that oven if I were to do so, I 
should not be believed. May’s confidence in 
her lover was unlimited, I should never be 
able to shake it by any bare statement of 
facts unsupported by other evidence. There¬ 
fore I resolved for the present at least, to 
keep my accidental knowledge of IlatPield’s 
plans to myself. lie seemed to be not so 
much a villain as a weak fellow who had got 
himself first into pecuniary difficulties and 
afterwards into bad company. Perhaps he 
would confess the whole affair himself to May 
before the wedding, and in the sincere hope 
that he would do so, I resolved to keep quiet 
at present and say nothing about it. 

A day or two after this, while we were all 
at breakfast, there came a letter iu the 
morning post, addressed to Charley. 

‘•That looks remarkably like the governor’s 
handwriting,” said Charley, looking at it and 
breaking the seal. “What’s up now, I 
wonderP 

no dived at once into the contents, and in 
a moment pushed away Ids plate with a 
movement of annoyance. 

“He’s coming homo day after to-morrow,” 
he said. “Bother! Why couldn’t lie stay 
his time out?” 


May looked at him out of her tender blue 
eyes reproachfully. 

“That isn’t the worst of it either,” con¬ 
tinued Charley, not heeding her. “lie’s 
going to bring company with him—old Mr. 
Pedroncelli and his wife.” 

“ Mr. Pedroncelli!” exclaimed May. 

“Yes. We’ll all have to toe the mark 
while he’s here, confound him. Coming 
events cast their shadows before. Here’s 
a postscript about the family plate.” 

“What about the family plate?” asked 
May. 

“ He says it must be got home and rubbed 
up in honor of our distinguished visitor, who 
is of very aristocratic family and used to con¬ 
siderable splendor in all his surroundings. 
He says we must fix up the north chamber as 
handsomely as possible. I see we are to have 
a regular old martinet with us. Good-by to 
the shooting and all the other fun.” 

May turned to me to explain that the 
family service of plate, which was very old, 
massive and valuable, was usually kept at the 
bank in Day brook for safety, and never used 
except upon what her father considered state 
occasions, when it was brought to the house 
and cleaned up for service. 

Hatfield remaiked that it would be well 
to be sure of the genuineness of the letter 
before taking the plate from the banker’s. 

“ There’s no doubt about the letter,” said 
Charley, tossing it to me. “Ho you think 
there is?” 

“ I should say not,” I replied. “ That is 
certainly Mr. Dunham’s signature.” 

And so also said May. 

The necessary orders were accordingly 
given to the banker and on the following day 
the plate came home. It was a most elegant 
service and consisted of a great many pieces, 
so many, in faet, that the three housemaids 
were kept busy throughout the whole day in 
scouring it up and getting it ready for use. 
At night it was arranged upon Die various 
tiers of the great oak sideboard in the long 
dining-room and covered up with a green 
cloth. The north chamber was cleaned and 
fitted up, and we all retired to vest that even¬ 
ing in considerable curiosity as to what sort 
of visitor the morrow would bring to us, and 
In not a little disappointment at the sudden 
termination of our sport. 

The room assigned to me during my stay 
was in the east gable of the house and almost 
directly over the dining-hall. I mention this 
in order that the events of that night, which 
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have never since passed from my memory, 
may be thoroughly understood. The family 
relived to rest at about tho usual hour, but I 
was nnablo to sleep. The nervousness in¬ 
duced by the expected arrival of the dreadful 
Podroncelli, kept me* tossing from one side of 
the bed to the other, and itt vain I endeavored 
to court the drowsy god. All efforts to obtain 
sleep were fruitless. The dog Crusoe, too, 
seemed unusually wakeful. lie came beneath 
my window at intervals of five or ten minutes 
and vented his uneasiness in a series of low 
howls, so lugubrious that I jumped out of bed 
at hast, and opening the window, reproved 
him sharply. He went away reluctantly, but 
soon came back, whining piteously and 
scratching tho pillars of the piazza below with 
his nails. The night was intensely dark, and 
occasional violent gusts of wind, rattling the 
shutters, betokened rain. I attributed the 
dog’s nervousness to the approaching storm, 
and finally, unable to endure his noise auy 
longer, went down stairs into tlie front hall 
and let him in. No sooner had I opened the 
door than ho bolted past me like a shot and 
disappeared. Fastening tho door again I 
called to him softly, hut could not ascertain 
whither he had vanished. The door leading 
to the dining-room was slightly ajar, and put¬ 
ting my head through the opening, I called 
again. Still no response. The entire house 
was silent as death. Supposing that the dog 
had been frightened at the wind and had 
sought a place of safety under the stairs or 
somewhere else, I gave up the search and re¬ 
turned to my room, laughing at Charley’s 
faith in the courage of his mastiff. 

Toward midnight I must have dropped 
asleep, for it was not long after that when I 
awoke with a sudden start and a vague sensa¬ 
tion of terror. It seemed to me that a ter¬ 
rible crash had rung through the house, so 
loud and fearful that tlie very foundation of 
the earth had been shaken. Yet I lay quietly 
in my bed and apparently nothing extraordi¬ 
nary had happened. I felt about me in the 
darkness to see if tlie bedclothes had been 
disturbed. Everything was in its proper 
place. I arose and threw open the shutters. 
The night was still intensely dark and tho 
west was echoing with the low mutterings of 
distant thunder. 

“I have been dreaming,” I thought, “and 
the wind has frightened me.” 

Once more I returned to bed and this time 
did not awake until the daylight, cold anti 
gray, came struggling through the window. 


I had not finished my morning toilet before I 
heard a piercing scream in the hall below, 
ami a hurried scampering up stairs. I opened 
tho door and looked out into the hall. One 
of the housemaids met mo with a face 
blanched to an ashy white, and fell fainting 
at my feet. Then Charley came dashing 
after her, flushed with intense excitement. 

“ Come down stairs,** he cried. “ For God’s 
sake keep this thing from May.” 

“What do you mean?” I said, standing 
still upon the threshold in amazement. 

He made no reply, but taking me hurriedly 
by tlie arm, led me down the stairs. Pushing 
open the door with his foot he pointed to a 
dark object lying at the further end of the 
dining-room. The floor and walls of the 
apartment were half covered with blood, and 
a little red and sickening stream was flowing 
silently across the carpet and trickling be¬ 
neath tho door. Crusoe the mastiff, his jaws 
recking with blood, stood in tho centre of the 
room growling fiercely, while tho elegant 
service of plate was scattered about in dire 
confusion, some of the salvers and pitchers 
battered and bruised, and tinged, like every¬ 
thing else, with the dreadful hue of blood. 

I went with Charley across the room and 
looked at the dark object in the corner. 
With a cry of horror I started back, for the 
face of the corpse was turned towards me, 
and the face was that of Daniel Hatfield. 

“ We have the dog to thank for this,” said 
Charley. “See how his teeth have torn tho 
villain’s throat from ear to ear!” 

We hardly knew how to relate the dreadful 
news to May, but wc mustered courage at 
last and told her all. Poor tiling l It stunned 
and bewildered her at first, but time brought 
healing to tlie cruel wound, and when I had 
told her of what I had heard in the shrubbery, 
she thanked God for her fearful escape. Wc 
could not quite condemn Ilatficld as the real 
villain, for be had doubtless yielded to the 
importunities of Burns, and consented to con¬ 
nive at tho robbery for the sake of giving the 
latter some security for tho money ho had 
loaned him. The letter from Charley’s father 
had been a forgery from first to last, and a 
clever ruse to get the plate into the house. 
It would have been an easy matter then to 
secure it, had tho dog remained outside as 
usual. But Fate had ordered otherwise. 
The man Burns made his escape in time and 
we never heard anything of him again. The 
two had played a desperate card, but it was 
Crusoe who held the trumps. 
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The summer sun was hours upon Us down¬ 
ward course, and shining with a red, mellow 
light into the long windows of the white 
farmhouse, throwing its broad beams saucily 
across the painted floor of the kitchen, into 
the pan of red-streaked apples which Ucssie 
Palmer held in her lap, and that young lady, 
with her brown curls lucked carefully away 
in a net, her sleeves pinned up to her shoul¬ 
ders, and her apron on, was still in the work 
which should have been performed hours ago. 

“ You’re getting to be a careless, idle girl, 
Bessie,” said grandmother, from her corner. 
“Since Squire Goldthwaite was here this 
morning, you have done nothing. What did 
he want?” 

“ Would you really like to know, grandma?” 
and Bessie held up tile long red ribbon, which 
she hud daintily pared from an apple, and 
peeped archly through, at the old lady. 

“ Of course I’d like to know. It’s no every¬ 
day affair to me, child. The squire hasn’t 
been here before for years.” 

“ Well, grandma, he came to ask your little 
wicked girl to be his wife.” 

The ball of yarn fell from the trembling 
fingers, and rolled away into the ashes be¬ 
neath the grate, and grandma took off her 
spectacles, wiped them carefully with one 
corner of her apron, and put them on again. 
Then she untied the broad ribbons of her 
cap, and sat up very straight and prim. 

“ What did you say, child?” 

“ I said no, grandma, just as plain as I 
could speak it 1” 

“ I am glad of it!” 

Bessie looked at grandma in unfeigned as¬ 
tonishment, and then out through the trees 
where the gray gables of Goldthwaite House 
were clearly visible, and wondered that she 
saw with her own young eyes, in spite of the 
wealth and power of the elderly suitor. It 
was more like grandma to favor a marriage 
which would bring riches into their family, 
for she was, and ever had been, a little grasp¬ 
ing and penurious. Perhaps it was not really 
a fault with her, but it had ever proved a 
source of great tronble to Bessie, and her 
extravagant ideas. 

“ Yes, I 6ee, child,” said grandma. “You 


think it very strange that I disapprove of 
this man, but I do, for lie is the worst onemy 
I ever had. I wonder at his coining here for 
you. It seems almost too strange to be true. 
But you are quite sure you said no?” 

“ Yes, grandma, I said no. IIow could I 
say otherwise? Do you forget that I said 
yes, six months ago, to Julian Kich?” 

“No! I wish I could. I’m afraid he’s no 
better than the other. I never fancied these 
city chaps.” 

Bessie said nothing, but the rosy ribbons 
fell faster from her plump fingers, and the yel¬ 
low bowl of thin white slices rapidly idled. 

All at once, across the belt of sunlight 
there fell a shadow, and looking up she saw 
the object of her thoughts. 

He was flushed and heated by bis rapid 
walk in the summer sun, and the moist gold 
rings of hair clung to his white forehead like 
a fair wreath, ne was just the man to win 
a woman's heart—full of delicacy and manli¬ 
ness. The hnuds he held out were whiter 
than Bessie's own, and the ring which 
sparkled upon his finger was worth more 
than all her possessions, and yet he had—as 
many a man has done before—stooped from 
his high place to ask the brown-haired, blue¬ 
eyed girl to be his wife. 

She glanced up shyly, a little tinge of red/ 
dashing to her cheek, and smiled. 

11 You here, Julian ?” 

“ Yes, pot, but I’m in a confounded hurry. 
Good-day, grandma. Isn't that stocking 
almost done? Why, you are a perfect knit¬ 
ting-machine. Aren’t she, Bessie? 0, put 
aside those apples, and come into the orchard. 
I’ve a world to say. Excuse us, grandma!” 

Bessie set aside the pan, washed her hands 
at the sink, put away her apron, and followed 
him, silently, out into the orchard, which 
stretched for acres behind the liensc, a per¬ 
fect little forest. 

“ Bessie,” ho began, throwing himself down 
boneath a tree with a big golden sweeting in 
his hand, ready for his palate, “ I am going 
away to-morrow morning.” 

“Why, Julian! And you never told me 
before.” The tears came up slowly. 

“There, don’t cry I I can’t bear to see a 
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girl cry. I didn’t know it myself. But I 
must go. I am sorry, of course, but father 
says I must come home—I have nearly com¬ 
pleted my course with Squire Goldthwaite, 
and I can study through ill a New York 
oflice. If it was not for you, Bessie, I would 
he glad of it, for lie is a rigid, stern old brick, 
anyway. Well, I shall write often, and try to 
take a trip down here ns often as once a 
quarter." 

He took a good bite from the golden apple, 
and shied his hat at a swallow that flew past, 
with a perfect thoughtlessness, that showed 
how little tlie parting touched his heart, 
while Bessie, with her face hid in her hands, 
sat near, the picture of grief. 

"I cannot bear to have you go, Julian. 

1 am very lonely and unhappy. Until I met 
you, I. liavo had no one to cheer me, since 
mother died. O, I cannot live without you.” 

“ Yes you can, birdie. Why, there’s grand¬ 
ma, slie is jolly company.” And he took 
another bite, and leisurely picked up his hat. 

“You don’t know all, Julian,” Bessie said, 
without raising her head. "It is a dreary, 
dreary life.” 

“ Don’t I ? Haven’t I moped here these 
eight months? If it bad not been for you, 
I should have been tempted to commit 
suicide.” 

Somehow, to Bessie there came suddenly a 
faint lack of warmth and sincerity in his 
words. But it was so faint, that she did not 
clearly understand it. It only made the part¬ 
ing a bitter one, without her fully knowing 
why it was so. 

“ Good-by, Bessie. Don’t cry for me. I’ll 
come in a few weeks, and I'll bring the 
smaller half of New York for your present.” 
And lie was gone. 

The summer sun grew gray, and long shad¬ 
ows suddenly crept across the lawn, The 
broad belt upon the kitchen floor faded out, 
and Bessie forgot the unfinished work, and 
spent the rest of her afternoon under the 
tree in the orchard. 

In three days an eight-paged letter came, 
beginning, “ my darling,” and ending, “ faith¬ 
fully, your own Julian,” and was read 
through warm tears and fond kisses. O 
young girlhood I How easily it forgets every 
pain, every doubt, ill these cruel, deceitful 
little black maiksl 

The next week thcro came two, the third 
one, the fourth nono. In a fortnight there 
came a mere noto, and thou she waited six 
dreary weeks. 


It was one evening, when the autumn had 
come with chilly nights and a harvest moon, 
Bessie, with a shawl wrapped carefully around 
her, sat in the doorway, her fingers clasping 
a thin bit of narrow paper —Ms last letter— 
and something like teardrops had left traces 
on either cheek. Grandma was in the 
kitchen, at the fire, and she sat out there hug¬ 
ging her loneliness and bitterness close to her 
heart. Ail at once tiic tiiick, dull fall of 
a horse’s hoofs fell upon the grassy lawn, and 
looking up, she saw tho iron gray horse, aud 
Squire Goldthwaite before her. 

“Bessie, little one,” spoke the clear, firm 
voice, “ is that you? It is rather cold to be 
out without warm wraps. Are you crying, 
child ?” 

This last was spoken in surprise, and lie 
leaned from his saddle. 

“No, no—I am not crying. I am only 
thinking.” 

Tho handsome face—for it was ahnndsomo 
one, in spite of the gray hair which shaded 
his brow—at once grew sad and thoughtful. 

“ I have not lost hope yet, Bessie. I do not 
forget the question I asked weeks ago, or the 
answer you gave. I shall never forget it, and 
if you repent, remember that I am ready 
to take you to my heart. I am old enough to 
be your father, but I could bo a tender, loving 
husband, Bessie.” 

He was in another moment far down tho 
road, the iron gray horse spurning the dust 
with flying feet, and Bessie's heart surprised 
her, by the blessing that sprang up and fol¬ 
lowed him. He came past when she most 
needed a kindly word, when she hungered for 
sympathy and friendship. 

“ Kind Paul Goldthwaite. I can never for¬ 
get your wordsand she went back comforted 
to the warm kitchen and grandma. 

From her snug corner grandma sent a 
smile—for Bessie was always welcome. And 
why not so, since these two lone women were 
all ill all on eartli to each other? They were 
the oldest and the youngest of their flock— 
and out in the graveyard, a long line of low 
mounds marked the resting-places of those 
who had stood between them. 

“Bessie!” Grandma held out her hand, 
and the girl sat down at her feet, and clasped 
it in lierown. “ Squire Goldthwaite lias been 
here!” 

“ Yes.” 

“Did ho say anything more about 
marriage?” 

“ Not exactly.” 
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“I am glad. I don't want to think of it.” 

“Wily, grandma 1 Is Squire Goldthvrnito 
a bad man ?” 

“ lie has been to me—I will tell you tiro 
story, and you will then understand mo: 
Years ago, he loved your mother. Don’t 
start so, child! Well, we were very poor 
then, oven poorer than now, for our farm was 
heavily mortgaged to the old judge, the 
young squire’s father, and we all thought It a 
pleasant way of getting over a serious diffi¬ 
culty, and so we encouraged it. They were 
engaged, and everything went smoothly for a 
while, but lie was young and tlighty. and 
they were both high-tempered. Allen Palmer, 
your father, worked for the judge, and after a 
while your mother began to take a notion to 
liim. I don’t think she loved him at first, 
although lie was steady, and as good as the 
squire, hut she only did this to annoy and 
tease Paul. Night after night Allen came 
home from church or singing-school with 
her, and soon the squire’s temper was aroused. 
We were unhappy enough in those days, I 
can tell you, for the interest on the mortgage 
took all we conic] scrape together, year after 
year, and your grandfather was helpless. I 
had all to do, and I heard Paul’s story, and 
talked to your mother in favor of it. Finally, 
the wedding day was fixed, and Jennio 
bought her dress and fixings with the money 
1 saved by making butter, and we hurried 
matters. 

“It was just a week before the wedding 
day, that he came to me ns white as a ghost, 
and told me that he would never marry her. 
‘ Mrs. James,’ lie said, ‘ I am going away. I 
will never marry your daughter, for she only 
wants my money. Tell her to marry Allen 
Palmer, and work as she always has done.’ 

“He Ilew away like a madman, and before 
night we heard lie had left town. I never 
really understood the why and wherefore, for 
I had a world of other trouble on my hands. 
Your grandfather kept mo busy night and 
day, we had not even a cow or sheep, and the 
crops were a failure, and In less than a month 
Judge Goldthwaite’s bill would ho at our 
door. I believe, child, I was nearly crazy, for 
1 saw nothing but hunger and want before us. 

“ That very night the old judge came, and 
talked bitterly to us all. 

“‘You are a set of money-grasping, pov- 
orty-stricken fools, and ought to sull'erl You 
have caused my son—the soft-headed ninny— 
to leave his home and disgrace me, and now 
you shall pay dearly for it. I elm)) be hero 


with my mortgage, one of these fine days, 
Mistress James, and if the money i3 not 
ready I shall foreclose. We will see who 
gets the best of tliis matter. Not that t was 
pleased to know that my son was to disgrace 
himself by taking a wife from a hovel! O, 
no I I’d rather lie would be where he is, but 
the idea of your refusing him 1 Humph.’ 

" Then he went away, and we were all In a 
terrible state of excitement and fear. Allen 
came, and Jennie and ho went away in a few 
days and were privately married. Hut that 
was no help. He was ns poor as we were. 
He had only his salary at the judge’s, and he 
lost that before lie had been married three 
days. 

“ Then It all came with a crash. I can in¬ 
distinctly remember the bill, the judge’s, tho 
talk of foreclosure and poverty. I went to 
every ene I knew, but the judge was too pow¬ 
erful, and we were too poor. 

“ Tho night before the note was due Allen 
brought me a package. It was directed to 
me, and on opening it I found a bank draft 
for three thousand dollars. My Maker only 
knows where it came from, or who sent it; 
but it was a blessing. 

“ The whole debt was cleared next day, and 
we were free, but I've always hated the name 
of Goldthwaito ever since. The young squire 
has never been here until last summer, and I 
hope he will never coine again. I don’t for¬ 
get that, but for tho kind friends who, pitying 
us, sent that draft, wo might have been 
turned out into the world to starve and die. 

I could not bear to think of you becoming 
his wife." 

“ Did you never learn who sent that 
money ?” 

"Not really. Brother Daniel died soon 
after, and left me a little legacy from which I 
secretly suspect lie extracted that money. 
He was rich and close. He refused me when 
I applied to hhn in my trouble, but I believe 
his heart rebukod him, and prompted him to 
send it.” 

Bessie sat very still and grave at the first, 
her fingers nervously toying with grandma’s 
yarn, and her young face wearing a strange 
and thoughtful expression. At last sho 
looked up. 

“Grandma! Are you sure that Squire 
Goldthwaito was in the wrong?” 

“ I am very, very sure.” 

“ Mother might have been wrong, too. 
There are always two sides to a story. Per¬ 
haps, after all, he is not so bad.” 
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“ Has that jackanapes turned your head 
with neglect, so that you are desperate 
enough to marry Goldtlnvaite? Plague the 
men, they make worlds of trouble! 1 hato 
the whole race!” 

It was poor consolation, hut all she was in 
any way likely to receive, and without 
another word she turned to tire fire and her 
wild thoughts, and in the glowing embers saw, 
as only girls cun see, strange faces and odd 
figures, which to her mapped out the future. 

" Von will have to take these herbs to 
Gnldthwaite House, Bessie,” said grandma, 
on the following day, “ for I promised Mrs. 
Paine that I’d send them yesterday. It's 
queer that, with as much land as they have 
got, the squire could not afford a little room 
for his housekeeper to raise herbs for winter 
use. Well, thank goodness, he wont get a 
sprig of these, for Mrs. Paine hates him ns 
bad as I do! She wouldn’t stay there a day, 
if she had another home. But poor folks 
have to put up with everything.” 

Bessie looked wofully at the basket, and 
then at grandma. She had not been at Goldth- 
waite House for months, and she had no de¬ 
sire to go there now, since circumstances had 
placed so wide a barrier between herself and 
its owner. 

“ You'll have a fine chance to speak with 
the squire, Bessie. I’ve half a mind to think 
you are glad of the chance,” laughed the old 
indy. 

But Bessie was far away with her herb 
basket, before grandma saw tho red blood 
that came up in a crimson dash to her cheek, 
and she never knew how painful a task her 
darling found it, that bright autumn morning. 

The walk was a pleasant one, leading 
through a broad footpath, lined on eitherside 
by elms and bright-dressed maples, where tho 
silence was unbroken, save for the crunch, 
crunch of the crisp brush beneath her feet. 

Now and then the scarlet leaves fluttered 
down before her, and she watched them as 
they found a warm resting-place among tho 
rocks, or floated down tho brook, and half- 
wished that with them she conld throw aside 
tiie burden of existence, and float out some¬ 
where, anywhere, a mere speck in tho world, 
away from herself and everything human. 

It was as quiet as the grave around Goldtli- 
walto House, and she found only a servant in 
tho kitchen, with whom she left her basket, 
and thus got away without being compelled 
to hear a two hours’ history of the wrongs of 
the housekeeper. In passing the front part 


of the house, one of the long shutters swung 
back, and the squire stepped from the win¬ 
dow to tho piazza, and spoke : 

“Good-morning, Bessie, I saw you a mo¬ 
ment since, as you came up the wood path! 
Have you been to see Mrs. Paine?” 

“ Yes, or rather brought a basket to her 
from grandma.” 

“Then yourerrandis accomplished; let me 
claim a moment of your time. Step in, 
please.” 

He spoke without a doubt in her acquies¬ 
cence, and she complied, not wishing to ap¬ 
pear rude, and entered tho little parlor. On 
a table near tho window, a delicato basket 
filled with purple clusters of ripe grapes, sur¬ 
rounding several pears and crimson plums, 
met her eye, and she saw at once that the 
gathering of them had been his morning’s 
work. 

“IIow very tempting, Mr. Goldtliwaitc 1” 
she said. 

“ I am glad yon think so, Bessie, for I pre¬ 
pared them for you. I intended to send 
them; shall I do so?” 

“ No, I will take them. I am very grateful. 
Our fruit is limited to our apples.” 

“ You shall enjoy mine, for I have more 
than enough.” 

He came in his kindly manner and stood 
beside her at the window, watching her 
closely as she bent low over the basket, with 
an eager look in his face, as though there 
were words upon his lips that he longed, yet 
feared to utter. 

A sudden lifting of the brown head brought 
his eyes full upon her own, and for a moment 
a blush mantled her cheek. It was an awk¬ 
ward situation for both, but she relieved it by 
saying, quietly: 

“ 1 must go. Grandma will miss me.” 

“Will you come again, Bessie?” 

“I cannot promise. I may, some day.” 
And she hurried down tho road, with her dis¬ 
content taking a deeper and more bitter hold 
upon her heart. 

“There’s a letter for you, Bessie,” said 
grandma, as she entered tho house, and on 
tiie table it lay, a white, perfumed missive, 
bearing Bessie’s name. 

“From Julian!” she thought; but tearing 
aside tho envelop she recognized tho delicate 
chirography of a city friend. With a total 
lack of interest she read one sheet entirely 
through. In the second she brightened a 
little. 

“ We are going to have a wedding next 
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week, and only think, Bessie, I am to ho 
bridesmaid. Such a lovely tulle as I have 
got, to be worn over rose-pink moire. The 
bride is my old schoolmate Clara Derney, and 
of course the affair will be a grand one. The 
bridegroom is a perfect Adonis, and lie is—or 
rather Ids father is, very wealthy. His name 
is Julian Itich, and—” 

The sheet fell from nerveless white fingers, 
and Bessie leaned back with that desolate, 
helpless loneliness, that only a love-bereavecl 
heart can feel. 

It could not be true! She picked up the 
unfinished letter. Yes, it was true, for there 
were three pages devoted to the coming wed¬ 
ding, and the bride and bridegroom’s wealth 
and beauty. 

And grandma found enough to tease her 
all the day and declared that never again 
should she darken Goldth waite House. 

Its owner thought differently, when he sat 
that night and read a little blotted, tear- 
stained letter, whose last words were: 

“ I’ll try hard to be a faithful wife to you. 

“ Bessie Pa 

Another month, and through the gray 
^November light Bessie Goldtliwaite, upon 
the strong arm of her husband, walked up 
the broad avenue, and entered her own home. 
A pale, grave bride she was, with heavy, 
downcast eyes and grieved lips, but a brave 
one for all that, and when he stooped at the 
door and kissed her, saying: 

“My own wife, mine until death separates 
us,” she answered: 

“ Until death separates us, my husband.” 

But the days and months dragged wearily. 
Before her eyes there came ever a proud, 
handsome Saxon face, and in her ears rang 
the music of a voice never to be equalled. It 
came up at those moments when her husband 
was near, and in some way made her know 
the depth of his love, when his arm was 
around her, and his tender words falling upon 
her car, and bitterly did she feel and regret 
its presence. A most unwelcome and un¬ 
bidden guest it was, but it never left her side. 
Like a spectre it followed her, and kept 
her heart from the resting-place so lovingly 
offered. 

Sometimes she went to grandma, who still 
stubbornly lived in the farmhouse, and re¬ 
fused to acknowledge the relationship exist¬ 
ing between herself and Bessie’s husband, 
clinging with artful persistence to the old 
feud, but there she received no sympathy. 


“You’d heifer have lived an old maid, than 
marry out of spite, child,” was all she heard, 

“ I did not marry for spite.” 

“What did you marry for? For love, I 
suppose I” 

O, Bessie did not know! For rest, she 
thought, for some one to protect ami cherish 
her. But it was not found, hut seemed since 
her marriage to have drifted further away 
than before. And thus the winter months 
passed, and summer came again, bringing 
back with tenfold force the memory of her 
one romance, and widening the gulf which 
stretched black and deep between herself and 
the man who loved her. 

Once lie said, gently but sadly: 

“Bessie, can you never bury the past? 
Must I wait forever for the happiness I 
crave?” And when she turned her white, 
imploring face up to him he kissed away the 
gathering tears and added, “ I can wait for 
your love. I am not the only sufferer.” 

The summer was well nigh ended, when he 
came to her one day with a grave face and 
said: 

“ Bessie, I am suddenly called away. I hare 
not an hour to give you, I must go at once. 
Will you try to pardon my haste? It is 
necessary that I should go.” 

“ I shall miss you, hut if tills business is 
necessary and demands at once your attention, 
you must go. May I know its nature?” 

“ If, my darling, it would add one atom to 
your peace of mind, I would tell you, but I 
know it would not. Have faith sufficient in 
me, to keep yon at rest until we meet.” 

A smile repaid him for his tender regard 
for her happiness, and with a kiss, snatched 
from cold, impassive lips, he left her. And 
womanly pride, and that readiness to harbor 
resentment came up, and made her miserable 
for days. 

Of course she expected no letters, and 
therefore was not disappointed that they 
came not, but the hours dragged wearily, and 
she found herself more than once counting 
the days that might intervene before they met. 

In her loneliness, she had but one resource 
—the farmhouse, her childhood’s home, and 
poor dissatisfied grandmother, who, with the 
bound boy, lived there alone. When the one 
week lengthened Into two, she went in to 
have a chat, and found her in her corner as 
usual, with that never-failing discontent 
plainly marked upon her face. 

“Has the squire got home?” she asked, as 
Bessie, came in. 
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“Xo. nis business seems to detain him,” 

“ Business! Poll 1 1 should think it would 
detain him.” 

« Why?’* 

“ Why? I should think you’d ask I Don’t 
you know what took him to New York when 
all the village folks are talking about it from 
morning until night?” 

Bessie’s face was as white as the shawl she 
wove, and her fingers toyed nervously with 
the silken fringe. 

“I am entirely ignorant of the business 
which took my husband to New York.” 

“ Well, it’s a pretty pass anyway. I should 
think he would rather tell you than have 
anybody else, but as he don't, I can do so for 
him. lie has gone to keep that Julian Kick 
out of State's Prison 1” 

‘'Grandma!” 

“ It is true, child. lie used Squire Goldth- 
wafte's name and presented a check at the 
bank for ten thousand dollars. Of course the 
cadiier was bound to look into the matter, 
and your husband was informed. lie of 
course knew nothing about it, and so they 
arrested the scamp. Up goes our lord, and 
takes the greatest pains to make himself out 
a liar, and your Julian an honest man, not¬ 
withstanding that he has been presenting 
checks in his name for small sums and re¬ 
ceiving the money for many months, until 
the squire is many hundreds poorer. If he 
was an honest man himself he would let the 
law take its course, and put the young villain 
where he ought to have been years ago.” 

“O grandma, you shock me. It hardly 
seems possible.'* 

“Well, it is the truth, every word of it. 
Everybody in town has heard of it. If you 
would read the papers, or stir around like 
other folks, you would know all about it.” 

Bessie wound the white shawl around her, 
and turned her face homeward. She uncon¬ 
sciously took that same woodland path that 
she had taken a year before, when her life 
burden had been so heavy, but to-day, the 
falling of the scarlet-hued leaves, or the sharp 
crackle of brush beneath her feet, brought no 
gloomy thought of leaving all behind, and 
fleeing from herself to a new existence. 

Nothing but a happy song of thankfulness 
poured forth from her heart, and only a broad 
gleam of sunshine seemed to mark tlie way 
for her to walk. 

“My husband, my trite, patient husband!” 
she repeated, over amt over. 

Then came long days of waiting at Goldth- 


waitc House, waiting for his return, that she 
might ask forgiveness for the hours of pain, 
and tell him how truly had the old love gone 
out. 

The anniversary of her wedding night 
found her still alone, but with letters from 
him, ami finding a long, cold evening before 
her, she went to the library and began a letter. 

Her thoughts were anywhere but at her 
command, and finally in despair she threw 
aside her pen and looked elsewhere for 
amusement. An old drawer, which her hus¬ 
band had allotted to her use, was sadly out of 
order, being half filled with scraps of paper— 
and so with busy lingers she began to arrange 
it. There were old documents, bill-heads, 
envelops and torn letters, and one after 
another was carefully torn to bits, and de¬ 
posited in the waste basket beside her. 

Suddenly an old letter, yellow and crumpled, 
was in her hands and the destructive fingers 
almost upon it, when a familiar name— 
“ James ”—met her eye and she turned it over. 
Half of it was gone, but on the remaining 
sheet she read: 

“The prompt appearance of Mrs. James, 
on the day 1 mentioned, bringing not only 
the interest, but sufficient to clear the debt, 
astonished me, but of course it was not my 
place to ask from whence the money came. 
Had I dreamed that it came from the purse 
of my son, I should have hesitated, yes—re¬ 
fused to have taken it. But it is over. If 
you saw fit to pay the bill, I have nothing to 
say, only that I congratulate you upon your 
release from the family. Let me say, how¬ 
ever, that three thousand dollars is no small 
sum to throw away. You may need it before 
you die. When ibis unhappy affair is quieted, 
we shall he ready to welcome you home. 

“ Your father, Joiix Goldtiiwaite.” 

“0 my husband!” And Bessie’s brown 
head Jay upon the desk, and sobs loud and 
deep broke the silence of the room. 

“ My little wife, Bessie,” said that dear 
familiar voice; and a pair of strong arms 
lifted her from the desk, and she found her¬ 
self face to face with her husband. 

“ 0 Paul! Forgive me, forgive me!” 

“ For what, little one?” 

“ For cruelly, willfully forgetting your true 
noble love and unselfishness. See, I have 
even read this letter, of your good heart years 
ago. My poor Paul.” 

“Never mind, since it is all over,” 

“And Julian—” 
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“Is faraway from his native land, to begin, 
with his young wife, life anew. He is bound 
for Australia. And you and I, Bessie—what 
of us?” 

“ Well, toe are at Goldthwaite House, and 
to-night we will begin a new life, which shall, 
I trust, prove a happier 0110 !” 


The rain dr,ops came up with a soft mur¬ 
mur against the windows, and the November 
wind swept by with a low', faint music, bear¬ 
ing w'ith it tlie burden that had so long found 
a resting-place in the hearts of those two, 
who sat in the firelight, hand in hand, heart 
to heart. 
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BERTINA’S BAZAR. 

BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Beutina Nelson lived in the town of 
Sunderland, a large village that was beginning 
to think of being a city, ami she was one of 
the brightest girls there. The head of her 
class in day and Sunday school, the most 
skillful in grace-hoops, rope-jumping and 
skating, already pretty well along in music 
and drawing, though she was but fourteen 
years old, Bertina might well be satisfied with 
her progress. But besides these, she was a 
good-hearted gill, and not at all unwilling 
that others should receive some attention as 
well as herself. 

One November, not many years ago, there 
was a great fire in Sunderland, and among 


the houses burnt were several occupied by 
poor families. Every thing they lmd was 
burnt, the fire taking in the night, and they 
only escaped with their lives. 

This was rather a hard case, of course, for 
winter was coming on, and the weather was 
already getting pretty severe. People did 
what they could to help, or rather, did what 
they would, but still the families were suffer¬ 
ing. They had not decent clothes to wear, or 
furniture, even the most necessary, and all 
they could do was to get something to keep 
them from starving. 

Bertina thought It all over, and gradually a 
plan grew up in her mind. She would do 
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something for these people; and since her 
father was not rich enough to give her money 
for them, she would earn It herself. For 
about a week she pored over the matter, 
thinking of it day and night, before she toid 
any one else. And by that time the plan 
was all fixed in her mind. 

“What are you studying on, Tina?” her 
father asked, the very evening when she had 
got her mind made up. 

“That’s just what I was going to tell you 
tills minute,” site replied. 

So he took her on Ids lap, though she was 
rather a big baby, and she told him the whole 
story. If you knew them, I should not have 
to tell you that she won her father's consent. 
For not only had Bertma a coaxing tongue, 
but her fattier had perfect faith in her ability 
to do whatever siie might undertake. 

That part of the business settled, there 
were the girls to stir up, and various other 
important affairs to arrange. 

It would take too long to describe the whole 
preparations. The girls, a dozen or so, 
entered with heart and soul into the project, 
and began to practise songs and little plays, 
and to prepare articles for their tables. Then 
some of the boys volunteered to help, and 
were engaged as doorkeepers and in some 
other capacities. Then older folks, seeing 
the young ones so much in earnest, became 
interested, and offered to help. One lady 
promised them four bouquets out of her 
green-house, two others promised to furnish 
coffee for their refreshment table, and others 
joined. There grew to be quite a little ex¬ 
citement about Bcrtina Nelson’s bazar. At 
length there remained only one difficulty, and 
that was a place in which to hold the bazar. 
This was indeed a difficulty, for it was to be 
so much larger an affair than they had 
planned for that the little play-house they 
had meant to have would never do. 

In tills emergency Bcrtina’s energy and 
courage were put to the test. There was one 
place which was precisely what they wanted, 
a pretty little store with counters on each 
side which belonged to a rich cross old man 
whom everybody was afraid of. lie never 
troubled himself to be civil to any one, and 
seemed to think of nothing but making 
money. The idea of applying to him for the 
use of that shop, which was not vacant, 
would never have entered any head but 
Bcrtina’s. But she was so excited by her 
success so far that she did not know how to 
say fail. So one evening just after the rich 


man had eaten his dinner, lie was told that a 
little girl wanted to see him a minute, and 
would tell her business to no one else. 

Mr. Craven went very crossly into his 
library where the littlo girl sat, her cheeks 
very red with excitement, and her eyes very 
bright, though she was trembling with fear 
now that she was in for it. 

She got np as he entered, and made a very 
pretty salutation. 

“Well, what is wanted?” asked the gentle¬ 
man, in astonishment. lie was not used to 
such visitors. 

As soon as Bcrtina could command her 
voice she began. It wasn’t easy, for besides 
the fright she went with, there was Mr. 
Craven staring steadily at her from under his 
shaggy brows, apparently too much astonished 
to speak. His astonishment gave her a 
chance to tell her whole story though;'and 
her greatest fear had been lest lie would shut 
her up at once and order her out of the 
house. 

At last lie found voice. 

“And so you little shavers think I’m going 
to let you have the use of my store a day and 
two nights that you may burn it for me I” he 
exclaimed. “And you think I will listen to 
such nonsense? A parcel of silly children I 
What are your fathers and mothers about? 
Did they know that you were going to ask 
me?” 

“Yes,” Bcrtina said, tryiqg to speak 
steadily. “They said it was no use, but I 
somehow thought it was.” 

“ Wlmt mado you think it was?” asked the 
gentleman, curiously. 

“ Because I didn’t Believe you are so cross 
ns folks say you are,” she replied, before she 
had time to think. 

But he wasn’t offended. IIo only laughed, 
and made her toil her story all over again. 

Groat was the astonishment of the girls 
and boys and elders, when Bertina came back 
from her visit and with shining eyes informed 
them that she was to have Mr. Craven’s shop 
free with all the gas she wanted. 

At length the evening came on which the 
bazar was to open. The doors Were opened 
at seven o’clock, and in half an hour the placo 
was filled, everybody paying ten cents for ad¬ 
mittance. It was very pretty. The boys had 
got evergreen from the woods, and the empty 
shelves were covered with white cotton 
looped with green wreaths. The counters 
were strewn with pretty wares, all of which 
went by lottery, and in one corner was a re- 
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freshment table every article on which was 
given to them. Then, at the end of the shop, 
opposite the door, was a long, mysterious 
curtain. About half past eight tills curtain 
rolled inajostically up, with only three or four 
hitches, and a wonderful play was played by 
three boys and three girls, the applause being 
Immense. Then two girls, Beilina and Jane 
Sedlcy, sang a duet very prettily, though 
their voices trembled. They were not used 
to singing in public, you see. 

Punctually at nine o’clock the bazar closed, 
and the little performers went home 
exhausted, but satisfied. 

But the grand success was on the second 
evening, for then, having tried before a vol¬ 
untary audience, they ventured to invite 
company. Notes were sent to the ministers, 
Mr. Craven, and one or two other persons of 
note, asking the honor of their company, and 
stating the object of the entertainment; ami 
in anticipation of their coming, armchairs 
were provided for them. Everybody else had 
to stand. 

Of course the invited guests came, even 
Mr. Craven, and after partaking of a cup of 
coifee, and a sandwich, ami a slice of cake, for 
which pay was refused, seated themselves in 
their armchairs, and the play began. 

It went oiF admirably, except that the per- 
foi mors were terribly frightened, and could 
hardly speak at first. Then there was a song 
with a guitar accompaniment played by some 
one out of sight, then the duet of the night 
before, then a speech. 

Now this speech was the most terrible part 
of the whole, for Bertina had to make it. 
She wrote it, a simple littlespeecli explaining 
what they had ti led to do, and thanking peo¬ 
ple for their help, and her mother corrected 
it for her, and heard her recite it. But it 
was one tiling to recite before mother at 
home, and another to recite before that 
crowded room, with the row of awful gentle¬ 
men in front of her. When Bertina came 


onto the stage she looked quite white, and 
when first she opened her mouth, not a 
sound eatne forth. 

The audience applauded to give her 
courage, and again she tried. But her voice 
trembled and faltered, and finally, overcome 
with agitation she burst into tears. Again 
the audience applauded, and some one called 
out: 

“ Try again, dear!” 

Bertina raised her face and wiped her eyes 
resolutely. Her cheeks glowed with mortifi¬ 
cation and determination, and she began to 
speak. The sound of her own voice gave her 
courage, and boforeshe was half way through, 
she was quite at ease. When, at the end, 
she named Mr. Graven as one of their chief 
benefactors, she turned towards him with a 
beautiful smile, 

So what began for her in mortification, 
ended in triumph. When she made her bow, 
there was a little tempest of applause, and 
she was called out onto the stage again and 
applauded. 

Then one of the ministers got up ami mado 
a speech, complimenting the little girls on 
their energy and charity, and especially 
naming Bertina. Another minister followed 
him in the same strain, then a doctor, then 
who but Mr. Craven? And he made a very 
nice speech indeed. 

Then at the last a big boy who had acted 
as treasurer, and who during tho whole per¬ 
formance had been frantically counting cents 
and ten cent pieces, came out and announced 
that the bazar bad cleared two hundred 
dollars. At that there was applause again, 
then everybody went home. And so ended 
Bertina’a bazar. 

But so did not end the good it did, or tho 
truth it taught; for many a person who 
fancied that they could do no good because 
they were not rich and powerful, saw that 
with will and perseverance any one could do 
good. 
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BESIEGED BY A CATAMOUNT. 

Ill’ C. A. STEPIIEXS. 


Happening to take up the “ Flag of our 
Union,” a few days ago, I read, as my eyes 
ran along its familiar columns, “ Found 
on tiro shore of the Iiichardson Lake the 
body of a man, thought to be that of Ilugliy 
Watson, a trapper, who disappeared in that 
region late last fall.” 

The paper dropped, and a troop of boyish 
memories came back to me. “Gone then, 
old heart,” r exclaimed. Ah, how well I re¬ 
member old Hughy Watson, as lie used to 
come to my fathor’s house at Phillips, up in 
Franklin County, Maine. Yes, he was a 
trapper, a queer old stick; but a more genial 
storysomo old fellow never breathed. I used 
to hail his coming, as sportsman hails a new 
volume of standard adventures. And his 
stories had a quaintness and freshness that 
books never liavo, too. They were a part of 
his life, that queer wandering life which has 
now terminated so strangely in keeping with 
it. Especially do I recall one visit. It was in 
October, near the time of the “Hunters’ 
Moon.” 

“ Where now, nughy ?” said father, as we 
sat around the old fireplace. 

“0, up Uinbagog way,” replied the old 
fellow, knocking his pipe against the jamb. 
“ Put down a few traps round the Umbagog 
and the Richardson, I guess.” 

“ Going to be gone long?” 

“ Can’t tell; about a month, I think likely. 
Rut look here, Ephraim,” continued iie, “ why 
can’t you lot your boy hero go up with mo ? 
I’d like to take him and another hard-mcated 
little chap along with me,” said ho, trying the 
meat on my arm and leg, 

“ Can’t very well spare him,” said father. 

“ Rut harvesting’s most done,” I pleaded. 
“And I tell you, Hughy, there’s Jed Edwards 
would like to go. He’s hard-meated enough, 
I guess.” 

“ Old Jcif Edwards’s boy?” asked Hughy. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, if he’s anything like his fiithcr, he'll 
do. Rut they spoil all the boys now-a-days, 
with feather beds and such like. But it’ll do 
'em good—a trip up there will; and I’ll look 
out for ’em’” 

Nobody could resist Hughy long; and least 
of all my father, who had a great liking for 


him. Nor did his hard old friend Edwards 
hold out a great while. And so the next 
Monday morning saw Jed and I following the 
steady strides of Mr. Watson into the forest, 
towards the head waters of the Androscoggin. 
’Twas the happiest moment of my life, I 
think; and the fatigues of a hard day’s tramp 
could not rob me of my elation. ’Twas such 
an unexpected streak of good luck; just what 
Jed and I had always been doting on and 
wishing for. And with Hughy’s stories, the 
way seemed a continued panorama of a life 
and exploits in the northern wilderness. 
Keeping steadily to the northwest, wo came 
out during the afternoon upon the llangely 
Lake, a fine broad sheet of water, some eight 
miles long and two wide. Hero Ilugliy 
paused and, after looking around a moment, 
went into a small “black growth” thicket, 
whence he soon emerged dragging a canoe— 
a regular Indian canoe, the first we had ever 
seen. It had a wooden frame, some fifteen 
feet long, and was covered with bark from 
the white birch. Rut the bark was not all in 
one piece, as we used to think. There were 
half a dozen separate strips; and the scams 
and little holes were stopped with pitch. 
This Hughy launched in the lake, and told 
us to get in and paddle along the shore while 
lie got ills traps. At a short distance was a 
small stake in the sand at the water’s edge, 
where lie dug down with iiis hands, and 
presently took up a dozen small steel-traps, 
and one largo bear-trap, weighing nearly a 
hundred pounds. Stowing the traps into the 
canoe, ho got in himself, making a pretty good 
load altogether; and we slowly paddled down 
the lake. Towards evening we passed Bald 
Mountain, and entering the outlet, came out, 
after about a mile on the stream, upon the 
Cupsuptic. Tills is a smaller lake; and we 
soon made our way to the upper side, where 
the Cupsuptic River and several large brooks 
come in. This was a part of Ilughy’s trap¬ 
ping-ground. Here, too, he had a camp, 
made of spruce logs, and standing among the 
heavy spruce timber. This was to be our 
headquarters for the present. Onr provisions 
consisted of moose meat, pickled in an old 
barrel containing brine, and partridges which 
were very plenty all about. Hughy also 
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treated us to some corn-cake, In honor of our 
arrival; but corn was an expensive luxury 
there, and not to he largely Indulged in. All 
the next day wo were busy setting traps up 
the Cupsuptic, for mink and otter, and at one 
place for beaver. For here they had built a 
dam; and the black tops of several houses 
rose above the slack water of the pond they 
had thus formed in the river. Ilughy told 
us that this was one of the few streams in 
the State of Maine where the beaver still 
built. Just across the State lino, in New 
Hampshire, there was a colony on the Dead 
Diamond River; and also on, what Ilughy 
called, the "Beamus stream,” though ho 
didn’t make it very plain to us where that 
was. 

If any remain in the State at present, they 
are in tire deepest recesses of the wilderness, 
where they choose small streams, unmolested 
by the descending logs of the lumber-men. 
They are like the Indians, and melt away at 
the approach of the white man. 

Wednesday we went across Township No. 4, 
to some more large brooks, flowing into the 
Richardson Lake. lit addition to the traps 
dug up on the shore of Ilangely, Ilughy had 
a number more at the camp. And we also 
set a great many wooden traps, “figurefour” 
traps, he called them. 

The next day wo built a huge log-trap for 
boars and “fishers”—a common name for 
the carcajou—near a path, beaten through 
the forest by the wild beasts. This trap was 
a strong log-house, with a heavy spring-door, 
rising and falling in a groove. The bait was 
placed at the further side; and a lever ran 
from the door to the trigger. 

These were grand days for Jed and I. But 
we anticipated still greater things when we 
came to visit the traps. Ilughy used to make 
the round of his traps once a week. On the 
fourtli evening after our coming, an old 
Indian hunter, named Sabattus, came to our 
camps, and reported “big game” of moose, 
up at “ Ilolcb ” pond. He was an old ac¬ 
quaintance of Watson’s, and remained all 
night. Ho was very earnest to have Ilughy 
go back with him, and finally persuaded him 
to go, leaving us in charge of the camp. Our 
instructions were, to visit the traps along the 
Cupsuptic, but'on no account to go near the 
bear-traps, or to those on the Richardson. 
Hugliy was to be back within four days at 
most. We were now limiters on our own ac¬ 
count. Our weapons were the old flint lock 
gun, a hunting-knife and the axe. Hughy 


went off in the morning; and that afternoon 
we followed up the Cupsuptic. There was 
an otter—a long sleek fellow—a mink and 
two muskrats—musquash wo used to call 
them, that is the Indian name. The other 
was a game fellow, and fought savagely; but 
we finally despatched him, and look him 
with the mink and the muskrats to the 
camp, to bo skinned at Ilughy’s return. 

But the day after hung heavy on our 
hands. Anything but idleness for boys of 
fourteen; and we finally concluded to go over 
pretty near the bear-traps, to see if there 
really was anything in them. 

The great log-trap was sprung, and the 
door down. There was a great racket going 
on inside; and by the harsh shriek which we 
occasionally heard, wo knew it was a fisher. 
They are always robbing traps; but it takes 
a heavy trap to hold them. They will some¬ 
times follow a hunter in his rounds, taking 
the bait from the traps as fast as lie can set 
them. So they have to set heavy traps round 
to catch them off. IVe didn’t try to get the 
fisher out of the trap, for they are ugly cus¬ 
tomers; and we were never sure of the old 
flint-lock’s going—it might and it might not. 

That night it came in cloudy and cold, and 
the next morning the ground was white and 
it was still snowing. The “black growth” 
was weighed down with white wreaths. 
IIow odd everything looked. Yes, ’twas 
almost November, and winter had come. 
But it would bo all the better for us, wo 
thought, for wo could now follow our game 
by the tracks. Along in the afternoon, wo 
again went over to see how the fisher got 
along. All was still about the trap now; and 
we soon noticed that some of the logs which 
covered the lop had been pulled off. We 
didn’t dare to go very near at first, though 
we were pretty well satisfied ho had got out. 
But going round on the other side, wo saw 
some broad heavy tracks, and a trail in the 
snow, as if something heavy had been dragged 
along. Forgetting everything in our excite¬ 
ment, we followed, and at a short distance 
came to the place whore a large animal had 
been torn to pieces and eaten. It was the 
fisher. For there lay the feet, armed with 
their long claws, the head, with its gaping 
mouth and long teeth, and at a little distance 
the bushy black tail. But what beast had 
thus broken open the strong trap, and carried 
off our resolute prisoner? A terrible fear 
came over us there alone in the darkening 
forest. The stories of old Roinoola, the 
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Indian Devil, and of the fierce catamount, 
rushed into our minds, ns we gazed upon the 
bloody snow and the scattered bones. 

“It’s just been done,” whispered Jed, 
stooping down and laying his hand on the 
lacerated head. “ It’s all warm yet.” 

YVe looked at each other a moment through 
the gathering gloom, then turned and ran. 
In an instant there came a cry—a long wild 
scream, which I never eonkl describe, or 
think of without a shudder. It seemed to 
come from the treetops behind us; and was 
followed by a heavy bound, into the leaves 
and brush, which jarred the ground. 

O, how we ran. It must have been nearly 
half a mile to the camp. But I don’t believe 
we were three minutes getting there. Wo 
'darted in, swung the door to and held for 
dear life with our shoulders against it. 
There was an angry growl at the door, and 
the creature sprang upon the roof, and began 
tearing up the birch bark winch covered the 
poles, lie soon ripped o(V the bark; and we 
could see Ills claws through the chinks, as he 
tried to pull up the poles, IIow white and 
long they looked as they shot out of his toes 
and buried themselves in the tvood. 

Jed caught up the old gun which wc had 
not taken out with us that afternoon, and 
blazed away at the cracks. The ereaturo 
slapped at that, and leaping down came round 
to the door, which he tried to pull out to¬ 
wards him. If ho had sprang against it ho 
would certainly have sent it in, But luckily 
for us he didn't understand doors. Then he 
found the window winch was au opening in 
the logs about a foot square ami five or six 
feet from the ground. Standing on his hind 
feet, he thrust in his paws and pulled to en¬ 
large the hole. Then he squeezed in his 
head and glared at us with his ears laid back. 
0, how his eyes shone, for it had now got 
quite dark. They looked like green fire, as 
lie winked his nose and showed his long 
teeth. lie liked the looks of us I guess, for 
lie staid there a long time, and frequently 
came back for another look, after going round 
to another place. YVe were nearly frightened 
out of our wits, and In loading the gun again 
lost the Hint among the hemlock which 
formed our heels. If wo could have used the 
gun, we might have wounded him, if nothing 
more, But the fire had not all gone out, and 
we kindled a large torch of birch bark which 
we now thrust in his face when he came to 
the window. Then we set It blazing in the 
hole to keep him out. ne didn’t like the fire, 


and going back a few stops, crouched down 
watching it. 

All at once the torch went out, and he made 
another spring at the window. But as ho 
could only get his head in he had to draw 
hack when we singed his whiskers with 
another torch, lie was on the roof again 
several times during the night. But Hnghy's 
roof poles were so firmly set at both cuds 
that he couldn’t pull them up. 

YYe eoidd hear him walking round and 
round the camp, making a queer purring 
sound, something like a cat, only a great deal 
harsher, He hung round till towards morn¬ 
ing, when uttering a few farewell screams, he 
went off into the forest. But we never 
opened the door till nearly noon; for we 
thought he might be watching for us, 

YVe didn’t care to hap another race with 
him, and kept pretty close. Ilnghy was to 
come that night, but it grew dusk and he 
didn’t make his appearance. A new fear 
then beset us. Perhaps the catamount had 
killed Ilughy. So we had another sleepless 
night. For if Ilughy was gone, what was to 
become of us, alone ami so far from home? 
But during the next afternoon, just as we 
were giving him up for lost, he suddenly came 
in. YY r c were happy boys, I assure you. Of 
course we had a terrible story to tell. For 
a while lie laughed at us, and refused to be¬ 
lieve anything of our account. 

“I guess it was only a* Lnciver,’ ” said be. 
“Boys have such large eyes” 

The snow had melted away around the 
tracks; so it was impossible to prove our 
story by them, But as they were still to 
bo seen, going oft’ in the direction of the 
log-trap, we traced them along as we went to 
it. All at once the track ended abruptly, and 
wc were at fault. But I saw Ilughy’s eyes 
wander up towards the treetops. At a little 
distance, a largo spruce had broken off at a 
point some twenty or twenty-five feet from 
the ground, and lodged at right angles to the 
stump in the other trees. There, in the 
snow, on the lofty log, was the continuation 
of the track. Ilughy contemplated the 
tremendous leap for a moment, then turned 
to us with: 

“Boys, this is no animal for us to be fol¬ 
lowing. YVe’ve no business with him. That 
was a catamount you saw, 1 guess. And we 
must be cautions as long ns he’s about,” 

And we were cautions during the remain¬ 
ing time we were there; and always kept a 
sharp eye to the treetops. 
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BESSIE FOLI.EVS NAP. 

BY MISS CAMILLA WII.LIAX. 


It was a terrible thing for Bessie Foiled 
when her mother died. Not that the child 
realized what it all meant; but she missed 
her mother, and she was frightened at Hie 
solemn look of every thing. She had always 
thought it a very fine thing to have a drive in 
a real carriage, with two horses; but, some 
way, she did not much enjoy the drive to her 
mother’s grave. 

But, as I said, she did not know what it all 


meant. She only knew that everybody looked 
sober, and that she had a black dress mi, and 
that she couldn’t find her mother anywhere. 
She went to the poor little chamber where 
they had slept, and where her mother had 
been sick, and the bed was all taken away, 
ami the windows open. She searched the 
house over, but found her not. She went, 
crying, out into the yard, and looked up and 
down the street; but still no mother appeared. 
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The neighbors were kind to her; but they 
were poor people, and had many tilings to at¬ 
tend to, and could iiot spare uiucli time to 
comfort her. So she wandered about the 
whole day, and died herself to sleep that 
night, and the next day a man came and took 
her away to the poor-house. 

Bessie didn’t know what that was either. 
She was but four years old, and hadn't yet 
learned much about the world we live in. 

At lirst she was rather pleased, for the man 
said that lie would give her a drive and that 
by-and-by she should see her mother. So 
Bessie looked on impatiently while they lied 
up her little bundle of clothes, and let the 
woman kiss her, and did not cry when the 
strange man drove off with her. They gave 
her her gray and white kitty, and the man 
said she might keep it, and they gave her the 
basket that her pour mother used to go to 
market with. 

Well, they rode and rode till the little girl 
was tired. Out of the city they went, and 
into fresh country roads. And after what 
seemed to Bessie about a hundred miles, but 
which was really only six, they drew up before 
a large brick house, in a pleasant place, with 
trees round it. Here a woman came to the 
door, and stood waiting for Bessie to come to 
her after she had been taken out of the 
wagon by the man. 

“Hun right in,” ho said, to her, and drove 
oil* towards the stable. 

“Come!” the woman called from the steps. 

But Bessie didn’t stir. She was afraid, and 
she didn't see her mother, and she didn't like 
the looks of this stranger. 

“Why don’t you come in?” the woman 
called, (piite sharply. “I can’t stand here 
waiting for you.” 

At that Bessie began to cry, but did not go 
a step nearer. 

“Dear me!” the woman exclaimed. “I’ve 
got to have the bother of a bawling young 
one, with all the rest of the plague!” And 
she came down the yard, and taking Bessie 
by the arm, almost pulled her into the house. 

“There, there! Don’t cry so!” she said, 
for the child was screaming now. “ I aiut 
going to hurt you; but I can’t stand waiting 
for you to cry and sulk. There, now. Go 
and play with your kitty.” 

Bessie held on tight to the kitty, and went 
out into the yard again, meeting the man just 
coming in, 

“I want my mother!” she sobbed, looking 
up pitifully into his face. 


He patted her on the head. He was a kind 
sort of man. 

“ Don’t cry now,” he said, “ and she’ll come 
by-and-by. You may have your basket to 
put kitty in. Do you want it?” 

Bessie took the basket and put her kitty 
into it, ami kitty curled up in the bottom, and 
made believe go straight to sleep. But she 
looked out of the corners of her eyes with 
little bright looks, and watched everything. 
For she was a very knowing kitty. 

“ 1 want my mother,” Bessie repeated, look¬ 
ing tip into the man’s face again, not sobbing 
this time, but with her pretty eyes full of 
tears, and her pink little mouth trembling. 
“ Where is she ?” 

“ O, she lives away over there,” he answer¬ 
ed, pointing oil’towards the westward. For 
he hated to tell the child that her mother 
was dead. “ If you are good, you may go to 
see her some day. Now don’t cry any more, 
but play out here with your kitty, and by- 
and-by you shall have some dinner.” 

At that the man turned away and went 
into the house, ami Bessie stood ami looked 
the way he had pointed, saying that her 
mother lived there. 

“Mew!” said the kitty, softly, 

Bessie looked down into the basket, and 
the kilty winked at her with both eyes, then 
jumped out and ran through the gate, looking 
back, and stopping when she got outside. 

Bessie understood just a3 well as if the 
kitty had said, “Come, lot’s go and find 
mother!” and her pale little face grew sud¬ 
denly red, and her dim eyes began to sparkle. 
She glanced at the house to be sure that no 
one saw her, then she stole softly into the 
road, and when she was outside of the gate, 
began to run as fast as she could run. The 
road was winding, and in a few minutes she 
had lost sight of the house; but still she ran. 
It seemed to her that she heard voices calling 
her back, and steps running after her; but it 
was only her poor little heart beating and 
knocking in her bosom. Presently she came 
to a narrow grassy lane that crossed the road, 
and she turned into that. Little as she was, 
she knew that the more turns and twists she 
made, the more sure she was to get out of 
sight. 

Kitty ran softly along besido her young 
mistress, never stopping once to mew, but 
looking up now and then in Bessie’s face. 

“I’m awful tired, aren’t you, kitty?” the 
child said, at length. 

The kitty stopped short at that, and looked 
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behind lier. There was no one in sight. So 
the two walked more slowly. 

It was a very pretty road, trees growing 
close to both sides of it, and flowers of all 
kinds under the trees. At one side the 
prettiest little brook in the world ran with a 
pleasant gurgle over the stones, and the birds 
were singing merrily all about. 

Somehow this soothed Bessie’s heart, and 
pretty soon she forgot to cry. It seemed 
likely that she would soon find her mother, 
and she was sure that the poor-house man 
and woman could never find her. Then, she 
had spent a whole year in the city with her 
mother, and in all that time had seen nothing 
of the country. Now, as she walked along, 
looking at tiie flowers to right and left, and 
listening to the bird-songs, it began to seem 
as though she had seen that place before. 

And so she lmd; for Bessie was now near 
the place that had been her and her mother’s 
old home in happy days before poverty came. 

Bessie’s mother had been the wife of tho 
gardener on a large and beautiful estate be¬ 
longing to Mr. Slade, and they bad lived in a 
tiny cottage on the edge of,his grounds. Tho 
gardener had grown intemperate though, and 
been turned away, and then lie died, and his 
wife died, and there was no place for their 
little girl but the poor-house. 

Well, Bessie and her kitty walked along 
this narrow, shaded road a while, and present¬ 
ly they came to another road crossing it, and 
there they stopped. The road they were on 
was the pleasantest atid easiest, for this cross¬ 
road was open, and at one side ran up quite a 
hill; but still the hill looked as though she 
might see from it where her mother lived, 
So Bessie thought best to go that way. 

But just as she was about starting, she 
heard steps coming on behind her, a sound 
like some one running. At that all her fears 
returned, and, without stopping to think, she 
ran into the woods followed by her kitty, and 
hi<l behind the bushes. Scarcely was she 
hidden when she saw the poor-house man 
come running past, looking right and left in 
search of her. Her poor little heart quaked 
as she saw him stop at the crossing and look 
every way, uncertain which of tho three 
directions to take. But after a minute he 
went straight on, probably because be could 
see the road a good way in each of the other 
directions, and saw that she was not in them. 

No sooner had lie got out of sight than 
poor Bessie started up and ran into the woods 
as fast as she could run, which, indeed, was 


not very fast. For the way was rough, and 
she fell over the stones and sticks, and tho 
great roots of the trees. But she didn’t care 
for that. Oidy let her get out of the way of 
those poor-house people, and she would find 
her mother some way. But if they got her 
back, they would shut her up, she knew they 
would. 

At length, when she could run no further, 
Bessie sat down on a green bank where the 
flowers grew, and a tall tree kept the sun oil’ 
of her. She set her basket down, too, for she 
had brought it all this way, and kitty took a 
scat. And then the two looked at each other, 
and didn’t know what to do next. 

“I’m awful tired, aren’t you, kitty?’’ 
Bessie asked, kissing her pet on the top of its 
white head. 

“ Mew!” says the kitty, meaning yes. 

“And I’m most starved to death, aren’t 
you, kitty?” pursued tiie little girl, weeping. 

“ Mew!” says kitty, meaning yes again. 

“And I’m sleepy, too, aren’t you ?” asked 
Bessie. 

The kitty said nothing, so Bessie asked no 
more questions, only sat there and felt the 
heat, and grew more and more tired and 
sleepy. It was but a little past noon, and she 
bad always been in the habit of taking a nap 
at noon, and felt the need of it now. First 
her head nodded one side, then the other, 
then it catne forward and almost jerked oft’. 
After a while she couldn’t stand it any longer, 
but just laid down at full length on the hank, 
put one arm under her head, and dropped oft* 
asleep. 

Kitty sat upright beside her little mistress, 
and watched that no harm came to her. 
Flies, ami bugs, and butterflies came peering 
round, but kitty soon sent them about their 
business, and as for a little gray bird that 
sung loudly over the sleeper’s head, as if to 
wake her up in spite of everything, kitty 
opened her mouth, and gave a jump, and the 
little bird flew away for its life. And while 
watching Bessie, her gray guardian kept an 
eye on the basket too, and not even an ant 
dared poke his nose into it. 

And so the hours rolled away while Bessie 
slept, and the sun got round and shone in 
her face, and in kitty’s face, and began to fill 
the basket full of sunshine. Then kitty put 
her head a little one side, as if wondering if 
it were not almost time for Bessie to wake 
up; and then she pricked up her cars; for 
there was a sound of steps. 

They came nearer and nearer, and present- 
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ly a lady and gentleman came walking slowly 
through the edge of the wood, both dressed 
in black, and both looking very sober. 

“ What is that?” the gentleman said, seeing 
the top of kitty’s white head above the 
herbage. 

They went a little nearer, and then they 
both stopped, ami exclaimed. For there in 
the midit of the green foliage they saw a 
lovely little girl asleep on a bank. The tears 
were banging from her long eyelashes, and 
on her checks, for they had flowed even 
while she slept, and her shoes were muddy, 
and her frock torn. 


The gentleman and lady looked at each 
other, and in the same breath said the same 
thing: 

“ 0, if we could have her!” 

For these two bad lost all the little girl 
they had, and had just been to visit her grave 
in the country graveyard, and were returning 
home by the shortest way. 

The lady bent down very softly, and kissed 
Iinssic on the mouth. 

‘•Wake, my little dear!” she whispered, 
and kept so near that the child could not see 
her face. 

Bessie stirred and opened her eyes as 
she felt the kiss, and flung her arms around 
the lady’s neck, and cried out: 

“ Mamma!” 

But when the lady took her tip. and she 
saw a stranger, Bessie began to cry, and to 


all their questions would only say that she 
wanted her mother. 

So the gentleman took her in his arms,and 
carried her to his home, lie and the lady 
coax'ug and soothing her all the way, and 
promising to find her mother. Kilty followed 
alter them, seeming to be very well pleased, 
and the lady carried the basket. 

Pretty soon they came to a beautiful 
house, with trees and gardens about it, and 
the most elegant rooms with everything in 
them that could be desired. Kitty imme¬ 
diately laid herself down on a cushion, and 
went to sleep, making herself quite at home. 

She had no notion of going any 
further. 

“ Now, little dear,” the lady said, 
taking Bessie on her lap, “ tell me 
wlmt your name is.” 

“ Bessie Foiled,” said the child, 
not very plainly; but they knew 
the name at once, 

“ Bless me !’* the lady cried. “ To 
be sure! I see the look now. She 
is poor Pollen's little girl, Mr. 
Slade. I didn’t know that her 
mother had come back here. We 
must find her.” 

“ If she has come back, she has 
come to the poor-house,” Mr. Slade 
said. 

“Poor thing!” the lady said. 
“ I)o semi down and see.” 

So Mr. Slade sent right off to the 
poor-house, and found out the 
whole story. 

“ Poor, clear little orphan!” the lady said, 
weeping. “Will you stay and live with me? 
Your mother has gone to heaven, and you 
cannot find her now.” 

Bessie cried a good deal, but her kind 
friends consoled her, and soon she grow happy 
.again. Children cannot grieve long, and so 
much tlie better for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Slade adopted Bessie, and 
now she is a beautiful young lady, with every¬ 
thing she wants. And her adopted parents 
say that they could not be fonder of her if she 
were their own. 

The kitty, I am sorry to say, is dead, but 
she has a good many graml-cliildren living, 
which is the next best thing to living one’s 
self. And Miss Bessie has a beautiful 
photograph of her little pet. And, moreover, 
she still keeps that basket. 



BESSIE FOEEKN’S NAP. 
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BEATRICE DUNBARTON. 

BY ANNA V. LANCASTER. 

-Bright, and fierce, and fickle ia the South, 

And dark, and true, and tender is the North— Tehhtsoh. 


The low November sun reddened the bare 
white walls of the schoolroom - at St. Vin¬ 
cent’s. The apartment was almost deserted. 
Recitation hours were over. A group of 
three girls stood near one of the west win¬ 
dows. Each was attired in simple school 
fashion, and there was nothing in the dress 
of either to denote a difference in social rank 
or wealth. Two were of the average Amer¬ 
ican type, of medium height, fair complexion 
and light brown hair. The other was tali, 
slender and supple. Her complexion was a 
pale olive, her eyes large, almond-shaped and 
dark. Her black hair was braided and coiled 
around her well-shaped head, This was 
Beatrice Dunbarton. 

“And don’t you really feel in the least sor¬ 
ry that.this is your last day at St. Vincent’s, 
Beatrice ?” 

“Not a bit. I hate school. I detest this 
stupid flat country where there are nothing 
but women and farmers. Edith’s going to 
be married this winter. She is as fond of 
dress, in her cold superior way, as lesser wo¬ 
men. Preparations have been going on for 
some time, on a grand scale, I judge, from 
her letters. I long to Auger some of her 
laces, and satins, and jewels. After the wed¬ 
ding the house’ll be full of company. Our 
old house is as big as a castle. I shall have 
pleasure, at last! Pleasure, in lieu of Latin 
and geometry. Poh 1” 


“And the professor,” added one of the 
others, laughing. 

Beatrice made a gesture of disgust. 

“How would you have liked it; girls, to 
have had me in the Arm, and be ruled by 
somebody whose examples and exercises 
you’d so often done?” 

“We’d rather you’d go home, and let us 
come and visit you by-and-by,” they re¬ 
turned, with the freedom and frankness of 
schoolgirls. 

“ El moi aussi,” said Beatrice, quickly. 

“And thisjiance of your sister’s—what is 
he like?” 

“ 1 don’t know. I never saw him. A good 
humdrum sort of person, I imagine. That’s 
the kind Edith would fancy. She’s never 
said anything in particular about him. She’s 
very reticent, and proper, and digniAed. I 
haven’t the faintest idea what’s he like—real 
prosy, though, I suspect, and awfully old— 
thirty-Ave—” 

“0, that’s too bad! Xou might have 
passed away the time of the tedious journey 
by a Airtation with him, but he’s old enough 
to be your father. You’ll have to be very 
demure, then, and be in sober earnest with 
him.” 

“ O yes, Pll always have to be in sober ear¬ 
nest with him,” said Beatrice, carelessly but 
prophetically. 

There was silence for a moment. Presently 
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a door in the eorrider slammed, and a voice 
called: 

“Addie! Addle!” 

“Yes,” answered one of the girls' of my 
group. 

She went out, saying hastily, “ I’ll be baek 
directly.” 

“I’m so sorry, Beatrice, you’re going,” 
said the remaining pupil. “ I never realized 
until to-night how much I love you.” 

Beatrice at this tnrned her magnificent 
eyes, from the sunset-clouds and the chateaux 
d'JEspapne she was building there, upon her 
friend, softened with affection, or something 
very like it. 

“Are you, darling?” she said, passing her 
arm around her waist. 

“ Yes,” said the other, simply, in a broken 
voice, the tears springing to her eyes. “ How 
lonely the vacation’ll be, for I’m not going 
home, you know, and shall miss you so, 
thinking of last vacation! How pleasant 
those July evenings were when you played 
and sang to me in the dark! If you ever 
lose your fortune, Beatrice, you can make it 
again in the character of prima donna.” 

“ I know it,” replied Beatrice, in the calm 
tone of conscious power. 

Again there was silence for a space—Bea¬ 
trice looking down abstractedly into her 
companion’s face, the latter gazing into hers 
in rapt admiration. Meantime the evening 
sunlight had crept slowly up the wall, had 
disappeared, and the gray shadows of dusk 
were already filling remote corners of the 
large room. Some one opened the door and 
broke the silence: 

“Miss Dunbarton, a gentleman in the par¬ 
lor to see you.” 

u Au reroir, then, Minnie. I shan’t be long. 
I’ll meet you soon in our room.” 

Saying this, Beatrice moved away from the 
window, and then was seen the girl’s chief- 
est and most seductive, charm—her grace. 
Had she worn “ silken shoon,” she could not 
have moved more noiselessly, and the ser- 
pen tine indescribable grace of her gait was 
comparable to nothing but the motions of a 
snake. The first tempter himself could not 
have trailed through Eden in a more fasci¬ 
nating manner than this girl walked through 
the long halls and glided down the stairs to 
meet—what? Ah, man, “ sans peur et sans 
reproche and ignorant young girl on life’s 
dangerous threshold, had the walls fallen 
and crushed you both at that moment, your 
fate had been a happy one! 


Beatrice entered the parlor with no strong¬ 
er emotion than curiosity, and no stronger 
desire than that of satisfying it. She wel¬ 
comed Mr. Wallenstein with all the aplomb 
of a woman of thirty, and with her own in¬ 
imitable grace. 

“Are you ready for yonr journey?” he 
asked. “You know we start at five o’clock 
in the morning.” 

“Yes, all ready,, and quite impatient to 
start.” 

“ Impatient to see your sister, I suppose, 
but still a little loth to leave school?” he 
said, interrogatively! 

“Au contraire, nothing loth to leave school, 
and not particularly impatient to see Edith. 
She’s only my half-sister, and eight years 
older than I, and we’re so different there 
never was much sympathy between us. Be¬ 
sides, I’ve been away at school ever since i 
can remember, only going home at long in¬ 
tervals on long vacations, and, to tell the 
truth, Edith and I have got to get acquaint¬ 
ed with each, other.” 

“Then you’re not sorry to leave your 

studies?” 

“ Ho. I cordially hale my studies—that is, 
with one or two exceptions,” she added, re¬ 
flectively. 

“For instance?” 

“ Music, poetry, one or two of the modern 
languages and history ” 

“ Then you don’t take kindly to the exact 
sciences and discipline?” 

“Ho,” she replied, with fervor.. “I hate 
everything that’s exact and proper, and all 
sorts of restraint.” 

He looked at her a moment, quietly. Bea¬ 
trice endeavored to penetrate his gaze, for 
she was conscious that she had made a dar¬ 
ing speech. Did he approve, or disapprove? 
His eyes being of the order which can, on 
occasion, absorb rather than radiate, she was 
unable to decide. 

“ Can I be of any service to you this even¬ 
ing? Is there anything you would like 
done?” he presently asked, in the tone of 
commonplace politeness. 

“Hothing, thank you. Everything is 
packed and strapped.” 

“ Then I will bid you good-evening, and be 
at the door for you at five o’clock in the 
morning.” 


“ Was it Mr. Wallenstein, Beatrice ?” asked 
Minnie, as the former entered the room they 
shared in common. 
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“Yes.’ 

“And what is he like?” 

“I’ve shocked him the first thing,” said 
Beatrice, irrelevantly. 

“ Well, you can afford to do that Your 
fearlessness is one of your most attractive 
qualities,” answered the timid, nervous 
-Minnie. 

Beatrice laughed. 

“ It may appear so to you, Minnie. Do 
you know, petite, why I’m glad I’m not a 
man ?” 

“No” 

Because I should either have to marry 
you or break your heart, and shouldn’t wish 
to do either,” replied Beatrice, selfishly. 

Minnie was silent, thinking how grand 
and truthful Beatrice was in all her ways, 
and wondering how she could possibly toler¬ 
ate her. “ It is out of pure goodness of heart 
that Beatrice deigns to accept my devotion,” 
was the sum total of her thoughts. 

At this moment the gong sounded. 

“ Come,” said Beatrice, “ there’s supper. 
Let’s go down. Afterwards I’ll play to you 
a while. It may be a long time before I can 
do it for you again.” 

After supper Minnie said, “ Come In the 
parlor, Beatrice; there’s no one there. The 
girls are all gone to their rooms. I’ll shut the 
door, and no one will hear us, and we’ll have 
the room to ourselves.” 

Minnie curled up in an easy-chair, and 
Beatrice seated herself at the piano. 

“ What shall I sing, Minuie?” 

“ Departed Days.” 

She played and sang in a low voice the 
sweet old words, and then wandered off 
dreamily into a brief afterpiece of her own 
composition. 

U -^ ow let me light the lamp and give you 
something lively, Min. What’s tl>e use of 
getting up a heartache? Don’t heartaches 
come often enough without coaxing?” 

“No, I don’t want the lamp lit, Beatrice, 
and my heart aches already. The pensive 
music in the dark brings the tears, and tears 
are a luxury when one suffers,” said the gen¬ 
tle little girl, sentimentally. “ You needn’t 
piay anything especially doleful, however; 
not a dirge, you know. I’m not going to 
die. Piay that serenade of Hadyn’s. That’s 
the sweetest thing that ever was written. 
Ah, if I could play it as you do!” 

“And what now ?” as the last sweet notes 
died slowly and softly into silence. 

“ O, play as you do when you’re alone. A 


little bit of this, and then a little bit of that. 
Anything you happen to fancy.” 

Beatrice played and sang in this manner 
for half an hour perhaps. 

“What now, to wind up with, darling? 
I must go to bed early to-night, for I’ve got 
to be up at four.” 

“Anything,” said Minnie. 

Beatrice played and sang “Kathleen Ma- 
vonrneen.” And how she sang it! There 
were tears in her voice! Long before the 
ballad was finished Minnie was sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

“ There, Min, darling, when ni play for 
you again, Heaven only knows,” said Bea- 
trice, rising. 

“ It may not be for years, and it may not 
be forever,” said Minnie, in a broken voice. 

“ O Beatrice! Beatrice!” And she clung to 
her, and shook from head to foot with sobs. 

“How music excites the child!” was Bea- 
trice’s mental commentary. 

“Not so bad as that, dariing,” she said, 
aloud, gently unclasping the girl’s arms from 
her neck. “ You shall come and make me a 
visit next summer.” 

“ O Beatrice, how good you are! Will you 
show me some of those beautiful things your 
mother brought from Italy?” 

“ Why, yes, and give you some, too, if yon 
want them.” 

“What, Beatrice! give away thiugs which 
belonged to your dead mother?” exclaimed 
Minnie, in astonishment. 

“Why not?” asked Beatrice, coolly. 
“What’s the use, Min, in pretending un¬ 
bounded reverence and affection for a person 
I never knew? She died when I was six 
months old.” 

If vxy mother had died when I was six 
months old, I shouH have imagined what 
she was like, and worshipped my ideal 
mother.” 

“ Well, Min, I’m not as rpiriluelle as you 
are. Tour ancestors came over in the May¬ 
flower, and starved their bodies and bodily 
passions. Mine lived in Italy, and were 
rather careless of their souls, if history’s cor¬ 
rect, but took precious good care of the per¬ 
ishable. A great-great. O, immensely great 
grandmother of mine is said to have pois¬ 
oned no less than five persons who stood in 
her way. There were no two poisoned alike, 
either. She went to work scientifically, and 
amused herself by variety.” 

“ Was slle not punished for her horrible 
crimes?” asked Minnie, with dilated eyes. 
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. Beatrice smiled. . . ... , . . , .. • f 

“Poisoning was the age’s popular crime, 
Minnie. Her family was noble, influential 
and rich. Xb, she lived to a happy old age, 
and died as peaceful a death as any saint of 
them all.” 

“Well, that was centuries ago. There’s 
no drop of her evil blood in your veins, 
Beatrice.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Beatrice, gloomily, 

“ whether there is or not The sins of the fa¬ 
thers, you know, ‘shall be visited upon the 
children.’ ”. . 

“ Only ‘ to the third and fourth generations,* 
Beatrice.” 

“To the twentieth, for aught I know,” 
said Beatrice. “ Tou pure little Lily of the 
Yalley, whose greatest sin, I verily believe, is 
an occasional whisper at forbidden hours, 
what is it you see in me to worship? The 
tables should be turned. You should be 
saint and I worshipper. As it is, I’m god¬ 
dess, and you believe me as grand as I ap¬ 
pear. X wish I knew myself, Min. Sometimes 
my impulses seem pure and good, and I long 
with unutterable yearning to lead an unsel¬ 
fish, useful life. Then perhaps a chance 
word, or thought, or look will lay bare my 
heart to me, a very sorry nest of vipers.” 

“ Come, dear Beatrice, you’re getting blue. 
Let’s go up stairs,” said Minnie, who was 
not enough of a psychologist to give any 
comforting answer to this confession. 

The schoolmates twined their arms about 
each other’s waists, and went slowly, for the 
last time forever, through the long halls of 
St. Vincent’s together. 

Beatrice was awakened the next morning 
by a knock at her door. 

“ Four o’clock, Miss Dunbarton.” 

“ Very well,” said Beatrice, sleepily. 

She conquered her drowsiness in a few 
moments, and springing out of bed, made a 
rapid toilet. At a quarter before five she 
left Minnie still sleeping, and went down to 
the dining-hall to eat a hasty breakfast. The 
clock struck, five. Presently a servant came 
toiler and said: 

“ Your friend is at the door, Miss Dunbar¬ 
ton. and begs you will make haste, as there 
will be barely time to catch the train.” 

“I’ll be there in one moment, tell him;” 
and then, so'to voce, “Heaven knows I’ll 
take good care not to stay another day at 
St. Vincent’s 1 .” 

A boy with a lantern stood near the wag¬ 


on which was to convey Beatrice and-Mr. 
Wallenstein to the station.. The- morning, if 
morning it could he called, was cold and. 
cloudy, and dark as midnight. The light in 
the lantern cast a.sickly glare for a few feet, 
bringing oat dimly the figure of Mr. Wallen¬ 
stein, who was pacing up and down the walk,. 
and the driver, who occupied the front seat. 
of the wagon. Trunks, bags and shawls were 
already stowed away in the wagon. Mr. 
Wallenstein assisted Beatrice to her seat, 
saw that she was well wrapped in shawls 
and robes, and took his place at her side. 

“ It is five miles,” he said; “ we shall have 
a cold drive. All ready, driver.” 

“Good-by school, school-life and school¬ 
girls,” thought Beatrice, looking back at the 
huge pile that loomed up indistinctly in the 
darkness, “ and welcome the world, which, 
by.the way, doesn’t open very propitiously, 
if weather goes for an omen.’ 

“Are you warm?” asked Mr. Wallenstein, 
presently. 

“Yes, thank yon,” replied Beatrice; and 
the rest of the drive to the station was 
passed in silence. 

It was quarter past six the next night 
when they arrived at the Dunbarton station. 
They had still three miles further to ride. 
Edith had sent a close carriage to meet 
them, for the night was unseasonably cold. 

“It is a year since you were home, Is it 
not?” Inquired Mr. Wallenstein, as they ap¬ 
proached the grounds. 

“ Eighteen months said Beatrice. “ The 
last time I was here was in .summer. It is 
three years since 1 was home in cold weather.” 

“ It is a fine old place,” said Mr. Wallen¬ 
stein, glancing towards the summit of the 
hill, as the carriage entered the avenue. 

Beatrice made no reply, but looked out of 
the window towards the old-fashioned stone 
house that crowned the hill. It stood sharply 
outlined against the cold gray evening sky. 
Although it was almost dark, the gnarled 
fantastic oaks on either side stood out so 
clearly against that pale background, that 
each separate twig might almost have been 
counted. Here and there, along the facade 
of the house cheerful lights shone through 
the windows; at two they were somewhat 
redder and dimmer. 

“ There are no lights In the drawing-room, 
and Edith has a glorious wood-fire on the 
hearth I” exclaimed Beatrice. “That’ll be 
pleasant, after a year and a half of furnace 
heat.” 
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A few moments more and they had reached 
the house. The carriage stopped, the coach¬ 
man dismounted and opened the door. Mr. 
Wallenstein sprang out and assisted Beatrice 
to descend. Edith met them at the door. It 
impressed Mr. Wallenstein vaguely at the 
time, although he recalled it distinctly after¬ 
wards, what a pretty picture she made. The 
heavy double doors had been thrown hos¬ 
pitably wide. At the further end of the 
spacious hail blazed a huge fire. Edith’s 
stately figure in its heavy black silk, stand¬ 
ing in the doorway, was distinctly outlined 
against the reddish glow. The outline of her 
golden hair caught the bright radiance, and 
made a halo round her head. In after years 
Mr. Wallenstein often recalled this picture ; 
it was enshrined in his memory—his Saint 
Edith. 

It is siugular that the impressions which 
are to be so much to us when they are be¬ 
come only recollections, are so little thought 
of at the time. 

Beatrice, too, with her quick artistic sense, 
took in the unique beauty of the simple 
home-scene—a picture, the memory of which 
would haunt her life, and be to her a scourge 
of scorpions. ° 

Beatrice, dear, Fm glad to welcome you 
home,” said Edith, extending her hand as 
the latter ran up the steps, and taking hers 
and kissing her in a stately way, as she 
reached the threshold. 

“And Berthold,” she Said, as he Mowed, 
shaking hands, but not kissing him. 

He understood the reason. The coach¬ 
man had not yet driven from the door. He 
could have wished Edith a little less fastid¬ 
ious just then. 

They all went into the drawing-room. To 
Beatrice, fresh from boarding-school, with 
its poverty of color, the drawing-room seem¬ 
ed a very paradise. The long low-ceiled old- 
fashioned room had a fireplace at each end. 
On one side were two large bow-windows; 
on the other, paintings. An Axminster car¬ 
pet covered the floor. Easy-chairs abound¬ 
ed. There were no knickknacks about the 
room. Everything was on a large scale. 
Edith could not understand the value of tri¬ 
fles. The ceiling and sides of the room were 
panelled with oak, dark with age. Had it 
not been for the bright glow of the wood-fire, 
the room would have been sombre. 

Immediately after dinner Beatrice went 
to her room, leaving Edith and Mr. Wallen¬ 
stein alone. Edith sat by the centre-table, 


with a basket of napkins at her side, one of 
which she took up and began to hem. Mr. 
Wallenstein watched .her for a while, from 
his position opposite, thinking how lily fair 
she was. She was a true Saxon beauty, and 
larger and taller than Beatrice. Her dress 
was heavy black silk, with little or no trim¬ 
ming. She wore a linen collar and cuffs. 
Beatrice would have worn lace frills. 

What do you think of Beatrice?” she 
asked, presently, without looking up from 
her work. 

“ Your question is a broad one.” 

I mean, what sort of a character do you 
think she has? Have they done her justice 
at school ? Is she well-educated and well- 
disciplined?” 

* I can’t say, Edith. I haven’t examined 
her,” he answered, with a slight laugh, think¬ 
ing of his call at St. Yincent’s. 

Edith relapsed into a grave silence, and 
went on hemming the napkins. 

Several weeks passed. Christmas was ap¬ 
proaching. Edith and Mr. Wallenstein were 
good Catholics, and meant to observe the 
day becomingly. Beatrice was nominally a 
Catholic, having been educated in that faith, 
but she had long since departed from the 
spirit of it, and struck on the rocks in the 
shallow water of free-thinking. She was too 
weak, intellectually, and too impatient to 
have forced her way into the deep water— 
the only safety for philosophers. Thus she 
believed in nothing in particular, or rather 
she believed in everything by turns, and 
nothing long. However, she entered heart¬ 
ily into Edith’s plans for the customary dec¬ 
oration of the house, the giving and receiv¬ 
ing of gifts, etc., looking at the whole tiling 
from an artistic point of view. At last it 
was Christinas eve, and the preparations 
were completed. The house and adjoining 
chapel were beautifully decked with ever¬ 
green, and branches of autumn leaves, which 
Edith had gathered and pressed for tho 
purpose. 

They sat up late that night, talking over 
the coming day, and the charity-feast that 
the poor of Dunbarton Village were to enjoy 
at Dunbarton Oaks. Midnight approached, 
and Edith went to perform her devotions in 
the chapel. Mr. Wallenstein went in search 
of Beatrice, who had left the room a few mo¬ 
ments before. He found her in the music- 
room, seated at the piano, playing softly. 
The bed of coals on the hearth diffused a 
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subdued glow through the room. The light 
of the full moon fell through the lace cur- . 
tains and the network of ivy leaves at the . 
windows. Mr. Wallenstein forgot his errand, 
forgot it was midnight of Christmas eve, 
and that there were services in the chapel, 
lie stood in the doorway, unnoticed, and • 
she played on and on. She had no notes be- , 
fore her, and the music, he became aware, 
in a vague way, had never been played be¬ 
fore. She was improvising. Whether the 
sounds were the seductive tones of a siren, : 
or tlie pure rhapsody of a saint, he knew 
not —cared not- Beatrice turned very slowly, 
and looked in his eyes as if she had known 
all the time he was there. Her gaze was 
dew and fire. He advanced slowly into the 
room and stood at her side. She was still 
playing, and still gazing up at him, and the 
spell remained unbroken. 

He no longer remembered who he was,what 
he was, or who the woman was before him. 
He dimly felt that he was under the influ¬ 
ence of a new and powerful emotion. 

The sounds grew softer and fainter, and 
trembled and swooned away into silence. 

Beatrice arose slowly and moved towards 
the hearth. The glow from the coals warmed 
the great carbuncles of her necklace, and the 
faint carnation tint in her cheeks, and re¬ 
sponded to the half-veiled fire of her eyes. 
How beautiful she was! She seemed to have 
forgotten his presence, and gazed abstract¬ 
edly into the dying fire. 

He moved towards her as if in a dream. 
She raised her eyes slowly. For all answer to 
the mad adoration in his, she gave him a 
look of childish wonderment, then her lids 
fell. A change swept over her face. She 
looked up at him again. O eyes of Italy! 
“ I love you, Berthold, as madly as you love 
me, but you are the betrothed of another,” 
they said. Again her lids fell, and she glid¬ 
ed away from him. He sprang after her. 
He caught her in his arras and strained her 
to his breast 

“Beatrice, Beatrice, it is not Edith, it is 
you I love!” 

She twined her arms around his neck. 
Some clear thin voices under the window 
began a Christmas carol. 

The spell was broken. • 

“Christmas morning!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wallenstein, and started guiltily. “How 
long have I been here ? I promised Edith to 
find you and take you to the chapel. It was 
just before twelve then; Is it too late now?” 


He looked at his watch. 

“ It is only quarter past. We are not too 
late. Come I” he said, imperatively and 
gloomily. 

Beatrice took his arnr, and they went to¬ 
gether through the house to the chapeL 
They approached noiselessly, and Mr. Wal¬ 
lenstein opened the door. The chapel was 
small, and only lighted near the altar. They 
could distinctly see Edith, who was kneeling 
at the further end. The superannuated half¬ 
blind chaplain did not observe them. Edith 
was kneeling, and her face was lighted less* 
by the tapers than the moonlight streaming 
through the tall window. She was absorbed 
in her devotions, and wholly lost for the 
time to the world. 

“How pure, how angelic she looks! does 
she remember me in her prayers, or is the 
Christ alone in her orisons?” thought Mr. 
Wallenstein. 

“ She’s as pure as a saint, and, alas! as cold 
as the graven image of one,” he thought, 
still regarding the passionless immobility 
of, her upturned face. “She is new-fallen 
snow. Beatrice is unquenchable fire. And 
I—what am I ?” he questioned of himself, 
suddenly. “A false lover!” 

“Are you not going in?” asked Beatrice, 
in surprise that he should hesitate so long 
at the door. 

“Ho!” he answered, briefly and bitterly. 
“The sanctuary of the Lord is holy, and 
nothing unclean shall enter therein. Come 
away!” 

Beatrice understood, and scoffed inwardly. 


The next day the poor of Dunbarton Vil¬ 
lage came up to the Oaks at noon to the 
Christmas feast Edith, in black silk, as 
usual, presided at the feast, assisted by Mr , 
Wallenstein, and helped the servants to 
wait upon the Christmas guests. Mr. Wal¬ 
lenstein acknowledged to himself that the 
scene was exceedingly homely and material— 
What could be more so than a crowd of hun¬ 
gry people greedily devouring turkey, roast- 
beef and plum-pludding? 

Edith looked on with a beaming face. The 
grossness of the whole thing seemed not to 
impress her. Charity, the governing princi¬ 
ple of her life, found broad expression to-day. 

After the feast Edith went to her room to 
lie down until dinner-time. Mr. Wallenstein 
wandered restlessly about the house, at a 
loss what to do with hiraselfl Beatrice was 
not to be found, and he did not care to read. 
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Finally, in desperation, he sent word down 
to the stable to have his horse saddled and 
brought around. A brisk canter of a few 
miles would put him in better tune with 
himself. 

The air had been gray and still all day, as 
if astorm was brooding, but Mr. Wallenstein, 
without thinking much of the weather, rode 
off towards the hill-gap in the west In the 
course of an hour the snow commenced to 
fall. The wind began to rise, and it drew 
between the hills cold and keen. Biding in 
the face of the wind and tliesterm, the snow¬ 
flakes stung his face like nettles, and his 
hands were becoming benumbed. He decided 
to turn around and go home. Just at that 
moment an equestrienne turned an angle of 
the road a few rods in advance of him, and 
rode towards him. It might be some one 
whom he knew, who had been overtaken by 
the storm. He would wait and offer his as¬ 
sistance, at any rate. It proved to be Bea¬ 
trice. She was beautiful enough to drive a 
man out of his senses. Behind her was the 
dark pine wood and the falling snow. She 
sat her small black horse perfectly. Her 
head was erect, her lips slightly parted, her 
cheeks aglow with a vivid carnation, and 
her eyes looked like two large brilliant stars. 

“ Beatrice, I am surprised!” exclaimed Mr. 
Walleustein, hardly knowing whether he 
was glad or sorry. 

“ Bertliuld, the surprise is mutual,” replied 
Beatrice, with spirit. 

“ Where have you been ?” 

■“ Into the neighboring county,” she an¬ 
swered, promptly. 

“Twenty miles 1 What have you been 
doing?” 

“ Minding my own business. Berthold, you 
remind me of the Yankees. Good by. I’m 
going home. Come, Diable;” patting the 
neck of her horse. 

“ So am I. Shall we ride along together ?” 
“As you please,” she returned, shortly. 
They rode along in silence. The brief De¬ 
cember afternoon drew to a close, and dusk 
had settled upon the landscape before they 
reached Dunbarton Oaks. A groom came 
up and took the horses away, and they weat 
into the house together. 

Beatrice went at once to her room to dress 
for dinner. On her toilet-table she found 
two packages directed to her. She opened 
the smallest. A card lay inside, on which 
■was written, “ To Beatrice, with a«Merry 
Christmas,’ from her loving sister Edith.” 


Under the card was' an opal ring. In the 
other box, from Mr. Wallenstein, she found 
a beautiful locket, richly set with opals, and 
containing a tiny portrait, exquisitely painted 
on ivory, of himself and of Edith. 

“A very delicate reminder of the relation 
we sustain towards one another,” said Bea¬ 
trice, sarcastically. 

“ Well, my dear brother-to-be, Berthold, I 
am passionately fond of opals, although they 
are said to prove unlucky to the wearer, and 
I am very much obliged.” 

Beatrice went down to dinner that night 
in a gold-colored satin and black lace, with 
no ornaments but her Christmas gifts, and a 
cloth-of-gold rose in her hair. 

Edith wore a soft gray silk, and her Christ¬ 
mas gift from Mr. Wallenstein, a necklace 
and bracelets of pearls. Mr. Wallenstein, 
as if to atone for last night’s folly, was more 
attentive to Edith to-night than he had been 
for some weeks past. Beatrice was not slow 
to observe this. 

“How lovely your pearls are, Edith!” she 
said, after dinner, in a smooth cold voice. 

“A tribute to her character, I suppose,” 
she thought. “ Poetry’s emblem of purity- 
prose’s result of disease in the lowest order of 
animal life. Pearls for her—opals for me. 
Doubtless Berthold thinks me a chameleon.” 

“ We hesitated some time about a choice 
of stones, Beatrice,” said Edith, as ail three 
sat before the drawing-room fire. “ You 
know they say an unhappy fatality accompa¬ 
nies a gift of opals, but we knew how ex¬ 
travagantly fond of them yon were, ana Ber¬ 
thold said the superstition was superlatively 
silly, and so we got them.” 

“ O, I like them all the better for the dan¬ 
ger that attends them,” said Beatrice, non¬ 
chalantly. “ You know the reason I chose 
Diable, in preference to any other horse, was 
because I knew I never could ride him with¬ 
out risking my neck. There’s a fascination 
in danger which exceeds every other,” she 
said, looking quietly into Mr. Wallenstein’s 
eyes. 

She was too wary to allow her delight at 
what she saw there to express itself in her 
face, and arose and went up stairs. 

The next day Mr. Wallenstein returned to 
Annapolis, where lie was to remain until 
his wedding. For three days following his 
departure, Beatrice wandered about the 
house aimless and wretched. On the fourth 
she did something in keeping with her reclt- 
less, impatient spirit—sat down and wrote • 
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“Bebthold,—I think you were very self¬ 
ish and cruel on Christmas eve, and I am 
wretchedly unhappy. Beateice.” 

She mailed the note, and repented of her 
folly just five minutes too late. Many of us 
have done the same thing. By return mail 
came Mr. Wallenstein’s reply: 

“Beateice, —You dome injustice. I was 
not trifling with you on Christmas eve, but 
I must have been mad. Had I seen you be¬ 
fore I became engaged to Edith, things might 
have resulted differently. As it Is, I am a 
gentleman, Beatrice, and a gentleman keeps 
his promise, Beethold.” 

Beatrice read the note again and again, 
and, even after it was folded and locked in 
her writing-desk, one sentence kept repeat¬ 
ing itself in her brain—“ Had I seen you be¬ 
fore I became engaged to Edith, thiags might 
have resulted differently.” 

“ It is I whom he loves, it is IT she said 
to herself, triumphantly. 

The sisters had few tastes in common, and 
each went her own way. The weeks wore 
on, and Beatrice, whose temper was never 
very even, became every day more irritable 
and impatient. One would have thought 
that some poisonous influence was at work 
in the air, for Edith, also, appeared to have 
changed since Mr. Wallenstein’s departure. 
Ho one could tell where the change began; 
those of the servants who noticed it, attrib¬ 
uted it to the care and anxiety consequent 
upon the magnificent trousseau, and other 
preparations for her wedding. As for the 
restless Beatrice, if she noticed her sister’s 
altered appearance, she said nothing. Half 
her time was spent scouring across the coun¬ 
try on her wicked-looking horse, and the rest 
in her room, or at the piano. 

One afternoon, towards the close of a dull 
February day, Edith wrote: 

“Deae Beethoi.D,—I believe I have the 
blues. I never had the complaint before, 
and find it very hard to bear. Can you not 
come up to the Oaks for a day or two? 

“ Edith.” 

To which Bertliold replied: 

“Deae Edith, —It will be impossible for 
me to come to Dunbarton Oaks at present 
Pressing engagements will cenfine me in 
Annapolis for at least a week. After that I 
shall be at your service. I am afraid you 
are confining yourself too closely to the 
house. You must take more exercise. 

“Yours ever, Bebthold.” 


Edith broke open the note in a little 
tremor of delight, and laid it down, a mo¬ 
ment later, with a heavy sigh. 

Mr. Wallenstein came at the appointed 
time, and was pained and shocked to see 
how alLered she was. 

“What Is the matter with you, Edith? 
You don’t look like the same person. You 
are ill, and must have a physician.” 

“ Ho, Bertliold, there’s nothing the matter. 
I don’t always look as badly as I do to-night. 
Some days I feel quite well and strong.” 

“The doctor must be called, nevertheless,” 
said Mr. Wallenstein, with determination. 

“ Of course it’s nothing alarming, or I’d 
send to Annapolis,” he thought. “ I’ll run 
down to the village, and call Dr. Wade” 

Dr. Wade came up the next day, a bom¬ 
bastic, superficial man, and decided that all 
Edith needed was a little iron. Mr. Wallen¬ 
stein felt relieved. That evening Edith sent 
for him to come to her private sitting-room. 
Complying with her request, he found her 
seated before the fire, attired in a white 
wrapper of some thick soft-looking material. 
She was unoccupied and languid. In spite 
of her very apparent ill health, Mr. Wallen¬ 
stein thought he had never seen her when 
she looked so sweet and winning. He sat 
down. 

“Bertbold,” she began, after a short si¬ 
lence, “I don’t know why it is, but I fee! 
that I haven’t long to live. I have been un¬ 
der this impression for some time. Perhaps 
it is foolish in me to think so. Perhaps it is 
owing to this strange depression of spirits 
under which I labor. I have never suffered 
from ill health before, and don’t know wheth¬ 
er all sick people feel the same or not. But 
you are going back to Annapolis to-morrow, 
and I thought I should feel easier in my 
mind to have a little quiet talk with you to¬ 
night, in case I do not see you again.” 

Mr. Wallenstein could hardly forbear smil¬ 
ing at the absurdity of her fears. 

“ If I should never see yon again, Bertbold, 
I want you to promise me that you will care 
for Beatrice. She’s a strange girl, and Ido 
not understand her, but I think she seems 
unhappy. She’s an orphan, Bertliold, and 
may soon be alone in the world. Her condi¬ 
tion will be very pitiful. I shall die easier, 
Bertbold, if I know yon will protect her. 
Will you promise me this?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Wallenstein, in an almost 
Inaudible voice. 

“And, Berthold dear,” resumed Edith, 
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after a space, as two large tears rose to her 
eyes and dropped upon her thin hands, “ af¬ 
ter I have been dead two years, and it is 
proper and decent that you should marry, 
don’t let the remembrance of me act as a 
hindrance. I shall be an inhabitant, then, 
Berthold, of that land where they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, and I 
should be very selfish to wish to doom you 
to a long life alone.” 

She was silent. Hr. ‘Wallenstein covered 
his face with his hands and groaned. He 
sank down on his knees at her side, and 
grasping her hand, covered it with kisses, 
and a few tears, whose full bitterness Edith 
could not understand. 

“Edith! saint! you are not dying, or, if 
yon are, it is only because you are too pure 
for me!” 

She stroked his hair with her right hand, 
and begged him to be calm. After Mr. Wal¬ 
lenstein had left her that evening, she sent 
her maid, with strict injunctions of secrecy, 
for Father Lawrence, and was closeted with 
him for some hours. 

Mr. Wallenstein left Dunbarton Oaks the 
next morning, with the understanding that 
he was to return the last of the week, to re¬ 
main until Edith’s health was improved. On 
the second day after that of liis departure 
he received this note: 

“ Mb. Wallenstein - , —It is my painful 
duty to convey to yon the sad intelligence 
that Miss Edith Dunbarton was found dead 
in her bed this morning. Yours, 

“E. L. Wade, M.D. 

“ Dunbarton Village, Feb. —, 18—.” 

The next night found Mr. Wallenstein at 
Dunbarton Oaks. He went at once to the 
library, where the corpse was laid out. Bea¬ 
trice met him at the door and .passed out as 
he went in. Her face was haggard and 
tearless. 

Edith’s face wore a calm and peaceful ex¬ 
pression. At her head and her feet tall 
waxen tapers were burning. Mr. Wallen- 
steiu stood with his head bowed, looking 
down upon that stony countenance whose 
closed eyes would never respond to his again. 
He began to realize now, in a dim way, 
what manner of woman she had been. He 
looked at her from afar off, and recognized 
her greatness and loveliness. Realizing all 
she might have been to him, and realizing at 
the same time how utterly the treasure was 
taken from his grasp, his senses reeled for a 


moment. It was—it must be a horrible illu¬ 
sion. Edith was living. This was but the 
semblance of death. 

The funeral was over, and Mr. Wallenstein 
had returned to Annapolis. Beatrice was 
more than ever alone. In accordance with 
Edith’s wishes, Mr. Wallenstein watched 
over her welfare, corresponding with her at 
regular intervals, and coming up to Dunbar¬ 
ton Oaks once in five or six weeks. 

He came up towards the clcse of May, to 
spend a week. The first sharp edge of his 
grief had worn off, and he found Beatrice 
her former self again. They took long rides 
and drives together across the picturesque 
country in the delicious May weather, and 
in the evenings Beatrice played to him as of 
old. 

“ Why, Beatrice, you’ve lost the opal out 
of your ring!” exclaimed Mr. Wallenstein, 
one evening, as he stood by the piano, watch¬ 
ing Beatrice’s slender fingers gliding across 
the keys. 

“ Poor Edith!” sighed Beatrice, softly. “ I 
lost it before she died, Berthold. Have you 
never missed it before? Berthold,” she 
asked, suddenly, “ have you any doubt that 
Edith is in heaven ?” 

“None, Beatrice. She was a saint before 
she died.” 

“And she is happier there than she could 
be here, under any circumstances?” 

“ Yes, Beatrice.” 

Before the next spring’s violets decked 
Edith’s grave, Mr. Wallenstein and Beatrice 
were betrothed. 

Mr. Wallenstein was sitting, one chilly 
evening near the end of April, before the 
fire, waiting for Beatrice to come down to 
dinner, when a servant knocked at the 
door. 

“Come,” said Mr. Wallenstein. 

A negress entered, bringing an old book 
with her. 

“ I done found Miss Beatrice’s stun,Massa 
Wallenstein,” she said. 

“ Her what , Dinah ?” 

“De stun out ob her ring what dear Miss 
Edith done gib her afore she died. In dis 
yer ole book. I was cleanin’ de attic, and 
foun’ dis book ’mong a heap ob stuff what I- 
done carry up dere after Miss Edith died. I 
picked up de ole ting, and was sheered, for 
it opened kind o’ magic like in de last part. 
But I got courage to look, and, sure enuff, I 
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foun* Miss Beatrice* stun, and glad enuffde 
poor chile’li be to have it again.” 

“Well, give it to me,” said Mr. Wallen¬ 
stein, reaching out his hand for it. 

- The servant obeyed, and left the room. 

Mr. Wallenstein examined the hook curi¬ 
ously on the outside. It was very old. Then 
he opened it at the place where the opal lay. 
Tes, it was the lost stone of Beatrice’s ring. 
He began to decipher some of the faded old- 
fasli ioued Italian manuscript of the page. 
Why! what was the old thing ? The gloomy 
account of some person’s death by poison, 
with their symptoms minutely described. 

He read on and on as if spellbound. Bea¬ 
trice entered the room attired in garnet silk 
and the profusion of black lace which she 
usually wore. Mr. Wallenstein, with his 
back to the door, sat stooping over the old 
book in front of the fire. Beatrice, thinking 
that he seemed unusually absorbed, glided 
into the room, and sat down at the end of 
the fireplace. 

“Here is your opal, Beatrice,” he said, 
handing her the open book with the stone 
lying on its page. 

“It is all ‘Greek* to you, isn’t it,Ber- 
thold ?** she asked. 

“No, I managed to make sense of it. It 
seems to be the description of the death of 
a person who died by slow poison,” he said, 
naturally. 

Beatrice’s hand trembled. 

“ Tes,” she said, in a hard shrill voice. 

Mr. Wallenstein observed her attentively. 
She endeavored to regain her composure. 
Suddenly, with the rapidity of thought, the 
truth flashed upon him. They stared into 
each other’s eyes—he in speechless horror, 
she in I know not what maddening agony. 

u My God!” broke hoarsely from his 
blanched lips. 

Beatrice swooned, and fell prone upon the 
floor like one dead. Mr. Wallenstein went 
out of the room, and out of the house. 

The next day Beatrice was missing. 
Whither she had gone no one knew. They 
searched for her long, but in vain. Finally 
every one gave up all hope of ever seeing her 
again, and - it began to be generally believed 
that she had met with a violent death. She 
was soon forgotten, for she had never been 
a favorite, in spite of her beauty, wealth and 
talents. 

Fifteen years after Beatrice Dunbarton’s 


mysterious disappearance from home, civil 
war broke out in. the United States. 

It is needless ,to go through the details of 
the battle in which Colonel Wallenstein fell; 
mortally wounded. It is sufficient to say 
that he was conveyed to the nearest hospi¬ 
tal, where he received such simple atten¬ 
tions and comforts , as fall to the lot of* 
wounded soldiers. They laid him upon a 
narrow iron bed, in one of the hospital 
wards. The little that could be done for 
him was done, and then the surgeon left 
him, saying he would send a nurse to sit by 
his bedside, well knowing her attentions 
would not be needed long. Colonel Wallen¬ 
stein saw her as she entered the long ward 
at the lower end, and advanced towards 
him. She wore the plain garb of a Sister of 
Charity. As she approached nearer he-saw 
that she was not an elderly woman, yet one 
whose face wore the marks of age—one who 
had aged suddenly. There were silver 
threads in her black hair, and her attenu¬ 
ated face wore the look of oae in constant 
and unmitigated mental pain. 

“ They tell me you are badly wounded, 
sirshe said, in a refined voice. “ Do you 
know how badly?”. 

“I know that I have but a few hours to 
live.” 

“ Of what service.can I be to you, sir?” 

“ There is a small packet under my pillow 
which I would like sent to my friends in 
Annapolis; if you will kindly undertake to 
get it to them, I sball feel very grateful to 
you.” 

“I will write down the name of your 
friends, if you wil! be good enough to give it 
to me,” she said, taking a small diary from 
her pocket. 

“ Wallenstein,” he said. 

“Wallenstein?” she repeated, neglecting 
to write it. “I once had friends in Annap¬ 
olis who knew a Berthold Wallenstein; but 
it was long ago. Are you of his family?” 

“ That is my name,” he replied. 

“And yon knew Edith and Beatrice Dun¬ 
barton? Pardon me, I am not asking you 
this from motives of Idle curiosity.” 

“ 1 did,” he replied, “and was engaged to 
Edith, who died, and afterwards to Beatrice, 
who disappeared very mysteriously in a little 
more than a year after her sister’s death.” 

The woman was silently looking down at 
him, as if she wondered what there was in 
him to render him very dear to any woman. 
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Her gaze was perfectly passionless, but un¬ 
utterably weary and puzzled. 

u Berthold Wallenstein, I am Beatrice 
Dunbarton,” she said. 

lie did not speak, but Btared at her In¬ 
credulously. 

“Do you find it difficult to believe?” she 
asked, with a wan smile. 

She wore a black ribbon around her neck, 
the end of which was concealed in the bosom 
of her dress. She drew a locket richly set 
with opals from its concealment, touched a 
spring and held it towards him. 

Colonel Wallenstein looked long and ea¬ 
gerly at the portrait of Edith. Beatrice 
watched him furtively for a few moments, 
as if striving to understand a love that had 
survived for seventeen years death and the 
grave. I know'not if, under her nun’s ha¬ 
biliments, there still lingered some regret for 
all she had lost in renouncing the world. I 
only know that her whole face wore the look 
of one who had longed for and tasted the 
apples of Sodom. After a moment or two, 
she knelt down and commenced telling her 
beads. 

“Sister Magdalen,” said Colonel Wallen¬ 
stein’s voice, at last. 

She raised her head. 

“ Beatrice, the knowledge of my approach¬ 
ing dissolution brings with it the desire for 
your forgiveness.” 

“ 1 forgive you, Colonel Wallenstein 1” she 
exclaimed. “For what? I would beg your 
forgiveness, if I dared, but I .bave nothing 
to pardon you.” 


u For all my uncharitableness, Beatrice. I 
was very hard. I shrunk from the very 
sound of your name, and thought no fate 
too hard for you. X forgot that it is given to 
no human being to look into the heart of an¬ 
other to watch its secret workings. In my 
pride I did not stop to think in how great 
measure I was guilty of your crime. I have 
sinned heavily, Beatrice. Do you forgive 
me?” 

“With all my heart, Berthold. And will 
you, as yoa hope for forgiveness. from our 
Saviour, forgive me? My sin was horrible, 
but for seventeen years I have been paying 
penance for it. For seventeen years I have 
been a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
fasting and praying, and ministering unto 
the wretched, the sick, and the dying. I 
shall walk in this path until death releases 
me from it; and it may be that my pilgrim¬ 
age is not half over. I look like an old 
woman, they tell me, but, Berthold, I am 
only thirty-four.” 

“ Beatrice, 1 both forgive and pity you.” 

Sister Magdalen remained at the hospital 
until the friends of Colonel Wallenstein 
came to remove the body to Annapolis. To 
them she delivered the packet of which he 
had spoken. When all was ever, the poor 
soul took up again her weary wanderings,. 
humbly trusting that, vVlien her labors 
should be completed, she would have become 
as white as wool, although her sins had been 
as scarlet 
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